















You wouldn’t take them for revolution- 
ists, these men. They don’t wear long black 
cloaks or employ secret passwords. But 
they’re preparing to toss a bomb into 
American industry . . . to start the biggest 
revolution since 1776. 


~ 
HO are these men? They’re re- 
Wiocarch specialists of the aviation 
industry. You see, it takes more than 
aeronautical engineers to build today’s 
bombers. Here at Martin’s, for ex- 
ample, are experts in metallurgy, plas- 
tics, synthetic rubber, hydraulics, 
electronics, and many other fields, 
united in one common cause... to 

make America supreme in the skies. 

From the efforts of these Martin re- 
search men have come more than great 
aircraft. They have developed new 
materials, devised new uses for old 
materials, discovered new manufactur- 
ing methods which promise to revolu- 

tionize American life. 


The works of their research are now 
ng America’s way to victory 


“=i NAVY'S PATROL BOMBER 





BRITAIN’S BALTIMORE 


AIRCRAFT 
Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


around the world. You'll see the mark 
of these men after victory, not only in 
aircraft but on the homes in which 
you live, the cars you drive, the very 
clothes you wear. Tomorrow in a 
test-tube! 

What’s more, America’s postwar 
products and American technical skill 
are going to reach world-wide markets 
fast. Already Martin has completed 
designs for giant airliners of 125 or 
more tons, ready to build as soon as 
victory gives the green light. Such 
ships will make neighbors of all na- 
tions . . . such ships will give seven- 
league boots to the peoples of all 
nations . . . such ships will bring the 
world to within hours of your doorstep. 

America and the world have a glori- 
ous future ahead, when victory is won. 
That’s why we say, buy Bonds today 
. .. because you’ve a date with a new 
world after victory! 


Tue Guienn L. Martin Company, 
BALTIMORE, Mary.anp, U.S. A. 


Member: AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, EAST COAST, INC, 
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WAR JOBS WELL DONE 
FUTURE POWER COST 


MEAN LOWER 


grove anything you can 
name fills so many different 
war jobs as the General Motors 
Diesel engine. In tanks, landing 
boats, patrol boats, trucks, trac- 
tors and auxiliaries—everywhere 
sturdy dependability is needed— 
they’re supplying power for our 
fighting forces. 


The result is that though plant 
facilities have mushroomed and 
Production records are broken time 
and time again, everything we can 
make is hustled off to war. 


But there is this important com- 
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pensation. These accelerated war 
demands are advancing GM Diesel 
production and technique years 
faster than could the demands of 
ordinary peacetime manufacture. 


So we can look forward to lower- 
cost power and to new peacetime 
applications for these engines when 
the war is won—to broadened fields 
where this power will serve. 
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_ ENGINES . 300 to 2000 H. P: CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 


.. ++. BLECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La Grange, Iii. J 
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New eras of railroading follow in the 
footsteps of war. Another new era of 
railroading is assured in the wake of 
this war. General Motors Diesel loco- 
motives already are establishing new 
standards of transportation. 


ENGINES: :..... 15 to 250 H.P. DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 











Keep That Powder Moving! 


ANOTHER ESSENTIAL JOB THAT ONLY 
TRUCK-TRAILERS COULD HANDLE 


IF THERE’S any job that must be _ back to other igloos to await final 
kept running smoothly, it’s the shipment. 























































loading of the powder that pro- Many movements are involved 
pels our projectiles where they. . with much loading and unload- 
will hurt the Japanazis the most. _ ing time. That's where “shuttling” - 
That’s why, down in the south- comes in. ‘“‘Shuttling” means that ities 
| 


ern mountains, a huge loading one truck handles two or more 


plant . . one of the biggest in  Trailers.. it’s always busy pulling 
America . . depends on Truck- one Trailer while the others are 
Trailers to get the powder where _— being loaded and unloaded. In 
it’s needed . . when it’s needed. this way, the 20 power units do 


Executives of this plant will tell the wor of 50 . . and, in addi- 
you that transportation is the tion, haul bigger loads than 
secret of a powder-loading oper- _ trucks of that size would carry. 

ation. Movements must be as TRAILERS FOR SAFETY, TOO 
synchronized as the parts of your 
watch. Powder can’t accumulate 
anywhere along the line . . it’s too 

dangerous. It must come to the 
line precisely as it’s needed . . and 
be hauled away the instant the 
operation is finished. 


Safety, even more than synchro- 
nization, is essential in a powder- 
loading operation. If a motor unit 
should catch fire, the driver can, 
without leaving the cab, set the 
Fruehauf automatic front supports 
and drive the flaming truck away 
50 TRAILERS—20 TRUCKS from the powder-laden Trailer. 


A fleet of 50 Fruehauf Trailers, This specialized operation is 
used in a “‘shuttle” system with only one of thousands in which 
only 20 truck-tractors, handles Truck-Trailers are doing essential 
these hauls, along with all others | war work that couldn’t be done 


in the loading operation. Bulk 45 efficiently and economically, if nes ee 





powder is first hauled to under- _at all, by other means. Thattors Running! 
ground storage magazines called The welfare of all American 
“igloos” .. then, as needed, to _— industry demands that our motor eather cennenien tan 
other magazines from whichload- _transport be kept running—that 
. A . ° Fruehaufs require little service 
ing, or assembly, lines are fed . . _ parts, tires and replacement vehi- sail aneedelianial 
then the bagged powder goes _ cles be made available. CPR Oe SS BAN 


ed, there's a Factory Branch 


Service Station conveniently 





World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY * DETROIT 


Member Automotive Council for War Production 





close. Fruehauf maintains the 
















only nation-wide Trailer serv- 
ice organization, with fully 
equipped shops and complete 
parts stocks in more than 
fifty strategically lo- 
cated cities. 
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RUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT JOB FOR ALL AMERICA 


1S DOING AN ESSENTIAL 
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NEW ROADS FOR RUBBER 


The idea of competitors within an indus- 
try working hand in hand on war projects, 
especially where they are packed with post- 
war possibilities, is something Hitler didn’t 
count on. Yet this spirit of co-operation 
among competitors, which spells victory in 
any language, has been responsible for 
many of our production achievements. 

One of the best examples of what we 
mean can be witnessed in our vital rubber 
industry’s conversion to war, a large-scale 
operation involving new plant facilities, new 
techniques, new research, in short, a shift 
from one industry to another. 

A story in the next issue, “ACTION ON THE 
Russer Front,” will bring you a dramatic, 
inspiring story of this conversion, along with 
predictions of what lies ahead—new sources 
of rubber, new applications that will bring 
revolutionary changes in the post-war world. 
The author is one of the industry’s leaders: 
Herbert E. Smith, president of the United 
States Rubber Co. 


PRAYERS FOR PROFITS 


The president of a large tool company 
claims his success is built on “old time re- 
ligion,” and proves it by paying his em- 
ployees to attend prayer meetings—in the 
shop. 

Shrewd, hard-hitting executives may scoff 
at this idea of bringing religion into busi- 
ness, but a story scheduled for our next 
issue shows that it pays dividends. 

The story, called “THey Put RELIcIoN TO 
Work,” by Ross L. Holman, tells how sev- 
eral industrial giants built their businesses 
with a Bible, putting the Lord above the 
“almighty dollar.” 

Don’t miss it. 


ONE SURVIVOR'S STORY 


These are tough times for the small busi- 
ness man, harassed by priorities and other 
restrictions. However, those who have sur- 
vived have, in many cases, adopted in- 
genious measures. 

A story slated for an early issue—called, 
appropriately, “LirtLe Man, WHat Next?” 
—tells the unusual methods used by one 
small business man to keep his head above 
water. 

Bert Dale is the author. 


P. Ss. 


With labor hogging today’s industrial 
spotlight, a forthcoming story should be of 
particular interest to all readers. It’s called, 
“Witt Lasor’s Attirupe Wreck InpustRY?” 
The author is Paul V. Fitzgibbon, who of- 
fers some straightforward answers to the 
question he raises. 

H. S. Kahm, our specialist in the field 
of business opportunities, will soon return 
with “Post-War OpporTUNITIES IN Export- 
ING.” Other fields to be surveyed: Import- 
ing, medicine, apparel, arts. You can’t af- 
ford to miss one of these pointer-packed 
stories—Tue Eprtors. 
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HELPFUL 


Thank you very much for your prompt 
service in sending me 100 reprints of the 
article “How to Get Best Results from 
Workers” from the March 15 Forses. 

I have distributed the reprints among my 
staff and to others in the War Production 
Board. I am sure they will find it helpful 
in their work.—W. Etitison CHAtmers, Act- 
ing Chief of Staff, War Production Drive 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 


TAX SUGGESTION 


In recent issues of your publication 1 
have read with a great deal of interest your 
discussions of our income tax tangles and 
troubles. 

I wish to suggest the possibility of apply- 
ing the idea of some sort of an excess profits 
tax on individuals which could be levied on 
their increase in income. To allow for some 
increase in the cost of living or as reason- 
able reward for advancement, an exemption 
of 10% or 15% could be granted and the 
balance subject to steeply graduated rates.— 
James M. Veeper, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ART MAN'S CRITICISM 


I have been getting your magazine for 
some time now and it is as informative as 
Time and Fortune. In fact, it’s proven 
priceless on several occasions. 

However, I can’t quite understand how 
you can possibly get out a paper that con- 
tains such current news articles that prove 
worthwhile to your readers and yet have 
each issue graced with a cover design that 
gives one the impression of a cheap tabloid. 

Judging from the “Readers Say” letters 
printed each issue, I feel this one will hit 
the waste basket pronto. However, I still say 
your magazine is one of the best—but your 
cover one of the worst——LeRoy Barruss, 
Art Director, Chicago, Il. 


We always welcome criticism. For the 
record, however, we must report that an 
artist like yourself, or, rather, unlike your- 
self, does all our covers. And many readers, 
including artists, have commented favorably 
on them.—Tue EbiTors. 


TRIBUTE TO ADVERTISING 


Whereas advertising was used as a me- 
dium to acquaint and sell previous to the 
war, now it is used to discourage buying in 
many instances and maintain goodwill at 
the same time. It is, in my opinion, doing 
a remarkable job. It is proving its value 
beyond a doubt. 

A new high has been reached by the re- 
cent advertising of International Business 
Machines Corp. Thomas J. Watson’s open 
letters are an inspiration. I believe his re- 
cent ones, “Human Relations,” April 1 issue, 
and “Anthony Eden,” May 1 issue, will have 
much influence in promoting the understand- 
ing that is necessary in attaining world 
peace.—ALpEN H. Gopparp, North Reading, 
Mass. 
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FOR VICTORY 
BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 











2-LINE — 


Our guess that Hitlerism will collapse 
this year still stands. 


Now will Congress enact equitable la- 
bor legislation? 


Even the Administration may now 
recognize the error of its obsequious 
ways. 


If John L. Lewis should again be cod- 
dled Ixxx}#? 





War production has been licked. 
Prediction: Stocks will advance more. 


Also many high-yielding rail—and 
perhaps utility—bonds. 


Distressing casualties loom. 


Saving for post-war homebuilding is 
spreading. 


If wages and prices stage a race, all 
will lose. 


To hold-the-line we must all stay in 
line. 


Few big Jap victories seem likely. 


Washington’s tax-muddling represents 
the zero of statesmanship. 


Modern miracle: Our ship and aircraft 
output. 


Hats off to our railroads. 
And to utility managements. 
Deaths: On May 1, WPA. No tears. 


U.S.A.’s biggest boom: Federal em- 
ployees soar to 2,991,287. 


Will Hitler award Lewis the Iron 
Cross? 


Forecast: Our lot as civilians will re- 
main the envy of the whole world. 


Small business is beginning to get 
some more succor. 


Axis papers please copy: “Second U.S. 
War Loan tops $17,000,000,000.” 


FORBES 
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Teamwork Speeds Production 


Months ago, we teamed up with 
a 23-state network of 1189 sub-contractors. 
The result: mass production ... months sooner. 
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@ These are not all the war products of Remington Rand and affiliated companies; there 
are others which we can not picture. But the ones we can show point out a significant fact : 
the same abilities required to make our extremely diversified lines of office equipment are 
being devoted today to the production of a wide variety of war materials. And the capacity 
of our production lines is tremendously increased by the loyal, enthusiastic co-operation of 
hundreds of sub-contractors scattered throughout the land. This is the picture of America 
today ... factories and people everywhere teaming up to bring our men home sooner. 


YOU'RE ON THE TEAM, TOO. PUT 10% OF EVERY DOLLAR INTO WAR BONDS! 





ON THE HOME FRONT we fight the war, too...by helping other 


war plants increase their production ... by furnishing control systems and filing 
equipment to help a// businessmen combat shortages of personnel and moun- 
tains of paper-work . . . by supplying the technical advice of experienced spe- 
cialists skilled in all phases of accounting and record control. If increased office 
efficiency can help your business, we urge you to call our nearest office today. 
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I, a few minutes, this sturdy section 
of rail will take its place in the track 
of the Southern Railway System. 


Over it will roll millions of heavy 
steel wheels . . . the wheels of troop 
trains, tank cars, fast freights ... 
wheels that are rolling night and day 
to help America win the war. 


And when final Victory has been 
won, there will be another important 
job for this rail to do. For on it the 
Southern Railway will haul the 
bounty of a great and growing 


Southland . .. 
A Southland growing in industrial 


might . .. where tons on tons of raw 


one to grow On. 
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materials will move to modern indus- 
tries for processing and manufacture. 


A Southland growing in technical 
skill . . . with hundreds of new and 
better products, born in Southern 
research laboratories. 


A Southland of food and timber 
and plastics and textiles...that will 
flow on the tracks of the Southern 
to strengthen and enrich a victori- 
ous nation. 


This rail, then, is one for the 
South to “grow on”! 


CrweeT €. Rows 


~~ 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 





By THE EDITOR 


Why John L. Lewis Is That Way 


There’s a reason for everything, "tis said—if you could 
only find it. There is a special reason why John L. Lewis 
has become the boldest, most defiant labor leader in Ameri- 
ca. It was he who, more than anyone else, financed Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s first re-election as President. He con- 
tributed upwards of $500,000 to the campaign, from the 
funds of the union he still heads. Perhaps not unnaturally, 
he concluded that this entitled him to exceptional consid- 
eration. (Incidentally, Congress should subject labor unions 
to the same ban on political contributions as is imposed on 
corporations. ) 

The present Administration has consistently coddled or- 
ganized labor. Not one regulatory measure opposed by 
Lewis and other laborites has been endorsed by the White 
House. More: Every governmental labor agency has openly, 
often flagrantly, favored unioneers and, equally openly, fla- 
grantly ruled against employers and summarily compelled 
the latter to abide by rulings, but not labor. There has been 
one law for organized employees, another law for employers. 

Add to that the fact that Lewis is possessed of Napoleonic 
ambitions, is puffed up by his sense of physical prowess and 
leadership genius, has achieved spectacular success, and 
you can glimpse why he has behaved so arrogantly, why he 
has ridiculed and flouted the highest Government labor tri- 
bunal, why he has determinedly sought to become a law 
unto himself. His course has been little short of traitorous. 

Fancying himself labor’s arch-champion, he has made 
himself law-abiding labor’s arch-enemy, bringing down upon 
himself and it vehement public condemnation—and, doubt- 
less, future legislative reprisals. As the N. Y. Times de- 
clares editorially: “If Mr. Lewis has been, and still is, in 
a position of unexampled power, it is for one important 
reason: Because the Government helped him get there.” 

It is unthinkable that during the “truce” condescendingly 
granted by the almighty Lewis, President Roosevelt will 
kowtow further to him. 


More Government Operation ? 


Is it true, as so many feel, that there still are in Wash- 
ington high-ups determined to expand the tentacles of gov- 
ernment into industry and business although they consider 
it diplomatic to be less vocal than they were when the 
Brain Trusters were brazenly rampant? Every now and 
then evidence crops up that there has been no real change 
of heart among Socialistically-minded officeholders. Does 
one of President Roosevelt’s latest announcements come un- 
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der this category? He proclaims “the value to individual 
and to country if each able-bodied young man gives a 
year’s service in the camps and war plants in which the 
Government has invested millions.” 

Might not this mean vast expansion of Government oper- 
ation ? 

America’s planned role in the new world to be organized 
after the war would necessitate the maintaining of a far 
larger army and air force, perhaps also a larger navy. Per- 
haps conscription, enforced military training for every 
young man, may be adjudged wise to furnish the nation 
with adequate fighting power. But Government ownership 
and operation of the vast industrial plants constructed at 
public expense for the war emergency would be something 
else, something entirely different. It is inconceivable that 
in peace there would be need for all the armaments and 
munitions these plants could produce. 

Has not public sentiment been steadily veering away from 
further needless encroachment of bureaucracy into the field 
of free enterprise? Do not signs multiply that the people 
are swallowing unprecedented governmental domination 
and dictation solely because of our national peril and that 
they are in a mood to compel the Administration to restore 
the American way of life when normalcy returns? 

Every move by Washington demands the most vigilant 
scrutiny, to guard against anything and everything savoring 
of totalitarianism. 

* 
Doing one’s duty dignifies. 
* 


Executives Cut Own Salaries 


A wave of voluntary salary-cutting by top-notch execu- 
tives is spreading over the country. Some of the slashes 
reach six figures. These are extracts from newspaper reports: 


Eugene G. Grace, president of Bethlehem Steel Corporation, an- 
nounces that he has taken a voluntary pay cut of 58.8%, which will 
make his total compensation this year $221,645, compared with $537,- 
725 received in each of the years 1941 and 1942. 

Thomas J. Watson, president of the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, asked the company’s directors to modify his 
employment contract so that his profit-sharing compensation is re- 
duced to 244% from 5% retroactive to 1941, and te exclude there- 
from any profit from manufacture of munitions. 

Stockholders of Columbia Broadcasting System approved the re- 
quest of William S. Paley, the company president, that his salary be 
reduced to $65,000 a year from the present stipend of $187,000. 


Walter S. Gifford, president of the largest enterprise in 
the world, American Telephone & Telegraph, reduced his 
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pay by $50,000 a year a long time ago. Years ago A. P. 
Sloan, head of General Motors, renounced participation in 
the corporation’s bonus to senior executives when earnings 
exceed a certain amount. Among other executives who have 
elected to draw substantially lower salaries are Chairman 
Thomas H. McInnerney, of National Dairy, Chairman C. M. 
Chester, of General Foods. Similar action has been taken 
by various other top executives. 

This is from a report of the recent annual meeting of 
Montgomery Ward stockholders: 


President Sewell L. Avery expressed surprise that no stockholder 
had asked about his “horse thief” salary of $100,000 a year. He said 
the Government took $93,000 of it in taxes. 

The head of another nationally-known company writes 
me: 

After adding my salary of $85,000 last year to my other income, 
I find that my income tax return shows that Federal taxes will take 
$68,621.95 out of my salary, leaving me $16,375.08, out of which | 
must pay State income taxes not yet determined. 

Since the higher a man’s salary, the higher the income 
tax rate he must pay, and since so many companies have 
had to reduce dividends paid stockholders, voluntary lower- 
ing of salaries, especially now that we are neck-deep in war, 
is naturally arousing favorable comment from investors, the 
public. Let us never forget, however, that “the laborer is 
worthy of his hire.” Really big men are worth big salaries, 
are worth much to America. 


* 
Harboring revenge has shipwrecked many a soul. 
* 
The best boss bosses least. 
* 


Steel Needs Scrap 


“Youth is in the saddle.” We hear that on all sides. With- 
out questioning for a moment that youth is wonderful, that 
youth radiates energy and often originality, that infusion 
of young blood has pepped up many an enterprise, the fact 
still is that almost all the most important positions in the 
world are filled by men of maturer years. 

The President of the United States is 61; the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain, Winston Churchill, is 68; the head 
of the U. S. Army, General George C. Marshall, is 62; the 
head of the U. S. Navy, Admiral William D. Leahy, is 68; 
General Douglas MacArthur is 63; Lieutenant General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower is 52. 

The president of America’s and the world’s largest busi- 
ness enterprise, Walter S. Gifford, of American Telephone 
& Telegraph, is 58. The president of America’s and the 
world’s largest life insurance company, Leroy A. Lincoln 
of Metropolitan Life, is 62. The president of America’s and 
the world’s largest bank, H. Donald Campbell, of the Chase, 
is 64. The head of America’s and the world’s largest auto- 
mobile company, A. P. Sloan of General Motors, is 67. Not 
one leading railway president is under 50, most of them 
much older. Donald M. Nelson is 54. 

My observation over nearly half a century is that in 
most instances the best combination is men of maturer age 
at the top, to exercise judgment, formulate policies, and 
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a generous percentage of younger men as lieutenants, fo 
initiative, action, driving power. 

The best results in producing steel are from an admixtur 
of scrap, of old material. 

This, with all due deference to youth, continues true of 
business organizations. 


* 
Character builds caliber. 
* 


Where Bigness Is Blessed 


While everyone recognizes that encouragement and pres. 
ervation of the maximum possible number of small busi- 
nesses are essential to our national health, what a blessing 
it was, when war came, that America possessed such gigan- 
tic, efficient, resourceful enterprises as General Motors, the 
du Ponts, Westinghouse, International Harvester, Aluminum 
Co., Chrysler, International Nickel, General Electric, Beth- 
lehem, our towering aircraft, rubber, railway, utility, chem. 
ical companies. 

They were ready and able to swing into war activities on 
a huge scale, to contribute more promptly and efficiently 
than small concerns all over the country could possibly do. 
Fortunately, ways and means have been deyised by our 
largest war producers to sub-contract to the tune of many 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

General Motors, largest war producer in the world, has 
issued to its 413,349 stockholders (a new high total), a 
model 100-page annual report, illuminatingly illustrated by 
photographs, charts, tables. Salient spectacular facts: 


The corporation is filling war orders at the rate of over $3,000, 
000,000 a year. All its 112 plants are engaged in war production. 
Approximately one-half of its war work is spread among outside 
firms. Last year it operated 16 training schools for technicians and 
instructors from the armed services. The corporation has established 
maintenance units in combat areas, has stationed technical observers 
on battlefronts to analyze products in action. More than 50,000 G.M. 
employees have joined the armed forces. 

Although G.M.’s work force reached a new peak, averaging 314,14 
last year, and although payrolls expanded enormously, stockholders 
fared badly. Whereas weekly earnings of hourly-paid workers in the 
company’s U. S. plants reached $54.91 in 1942, an increase of 26%, 
or 38% higher than. in all manufacturing plants, common stock 
holders suffered a shrinkage in dividends from $3.75 to $2.00. Total 
wages to hourly-rate employees in the U. S. went from $500,422,165 
to $632,196,403, but the amount distributed to common stockholders 
was cut from $162,608,296 to $86,992,295. Executive management 
salaries and bonuses absorbed just one cent per dollar of the total 
payroll. Less than 59% of net income was disbursed to preferred and 
common stockholders, against an average for the last 15 years of 
fully 82%. 


Chairman A. P. Sloan and President Charles E. Wilson, 
after describing how rapidly the transition from peace to 
war output was achieved, make this encouraging comment: 
“If reconversion to civilian products can be accomplished 
with equal speed at the end of the war, the danger of 4 
post-war depression will be greatly reduced. There is no 
fundamental reason why this should not be possible.” 

If Washington had handled its war job as efficiently 4s 
industry has handled its war job, we would be confronted 
with fewer unsolved problems. 

Hets off to American industry! 
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Will the Girls Come 
Marching Home? 


HE government official was being 

taken through the war plant by 

one of its vice-presidents. “Look 
at that youngster,” commented the 
visitor, nodding at a slender figure in 
blue denim, bent over a machine. “It’s 
hard to tell whether it’s a boy or a 
girl.” 

“She’s a girl and she is my daugh- 
ter,” replied the plant executive. 

“My dear sir!” The man from 
Washington looked his embarrassment. 
“I would not have been so outspoken 
if I had known you were her father.” 

“IT am not her father; I’m her 
mother,” was the dry answer. 

In this amusing and actual exchange 
is epitomized what has been happening 
to industry and business, “womaned” 
for war production. 

Another way to tell the story is with 
statistics. In 1940 the United States 
had 12,750,000 women workers, an in- 
crease of about 2,000,000 in 10 years. 
In 1942 there were 15,500,000 women 
at work—an increase of 2,750,000 in 
two years! 


4,000,000 “FIRST-TIMERS” 


Four million of these women—in- 
cluding new workers and those for- 
merly employed—were in war plants. 
The plants will need 2,000,000 more 
women by the end of the year, accord- 
ing to Paul V. McNutt, War Man- 
power Chairman. At least 4,000,000 of 
this grand total of 6,000,000 women 
war workers will be in business or in- 
dustry for the first time in their lives. 
They will have enlisted to win the bat- 
tle of production. But what is going 
to happen to them when the war comes 
to an end? 

Will they come marching home? 

Business and industry would like to 
know. So would women workers them- 
selves. So would service men. 

That is why practical persons, quali- 
fied by observation and experience, 
are doing some realistic post-war plan- 
ning on this important problem. What 
follows is a pooling of their best in- 


By M. M. MARSHALL 


formation and belief—plus a little in- 
spired guesswork—for the guidance of 
employers and employed. 

Employment managers, personnel 
directors, health officials, leaders of 
salary or wage-earning women agree 
at the start on one point—that 4,000,- 
000 women are too many for a team. 
They cannot be considered as a mass 
formation, all goose-stepping in one 
direction. To forecast what they will 
do, it is necessary to break down the 
army into some of its natural divi- 
sions. 

Numerically largest is the war-swol- 
len force of women industrial work- 
ers. There is good authority for as- 
suming that, at the close of the war, a 
great number of these new recruits 
will automatically withdraw from jobs. 
Such self-liquidating wage-earners can 
again be broken down into several 
groups, each with its own reason for 
quitting. 

First, many women with comfort- 
able homes and pleasant family rela- 
tionships are not going to do 40 to 50 
hours of hard work, unglamorous 
work at a machine every week, when 
no longer impelled by patriotism. 

“The housewives will be plenty glad 
to get back to housework, if the war 
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“All Aboard!" shouts Elizabeth Johns, a 
Pennsylvania passenger “brakewoman™ 


lasts as long as most of us expect,” 
one employment manager in heavy in- 
dustry told me, in a burst of candor. 
Since he is going all-out to recruit 
housewives for his war plant, he can. 
not be quoted by name. 

“Sure, they're making good money 
—from $40 to $50 a week,” he con- 
tinued. “But they can’t hire a maid to 
do their work at home—all the maids 
are working for us! Because of seni- 
ority rules, these home women taking 
their first job must go on one of the 
less desirable night shifts—from four 
in the afternoon until midnight, or 
from midnight until eight in the mor- 
ning. They see little of their husbands, 
and miss either supper or breakfast 
with their children. How long will they 
want to keep up that routine after the 
war? 


PACE TOO STIFF? 


“These are not idle women. But, in- 
stead of serving their country by man- 
ual labor—an idea we’ve had to sell 
them, in order to maintain war pro- 
duction—they’ll go back, with peace, 
to their unpaid but socially valuable 
club and welfare work.” 

A second unit of new women re- 
cruits in war plants who probably will 
—and certainly should—sign off when 
peace comes is composed of the phy- 
sically worn-out and half-sick. This is 
the diagnosis of such competent and 
concerned medical observers as Dr. 
Joseph H. Howard, chairman of the 
health division of the Civilian Defense 
Council in Bridgeport, Conn. Here 
women have been engaged in war pro- 
duction for the United Nations and for 
our own defense since 1939—long 
enough to feel and to show the strain 
of war hysteria, of unusual and fre- 
quently changed hours of work, of 
malnutrition. If the present tension 
persists, Dr. Howard prophesies mass 
post-war feminine breakdowns. 

“Woman after woman has come into 
my office from the war plant with the 
same exclamation on her lips—I am 
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so tired!’ he declares. “We were re- 
ducing the tuberculosis rate among 
the younger ones. Now it is rising 
again.” 

A woman, he says, often takes the 
wrong kind of lunch to the factory 
and, on reaching home, is too fatigued 
to eat or to prepare proper meals for 
her children. He believes this type will 
be more than ready to leave her ma- 
chine when peace comes, and that, if 
she does not quit, the future of the 
race will be endangered. 

A third group, candidly hoping to 
hold their first jobs only for the dura- 
tion, are the thousands of young girls 
who will be on the alert when Johnny 
comes marching home to get married. 
If you doubt it, ask Rose Schneider- 
man, secretary of the Labor Depart- 
ment of the State of New York and 
president of the National Women’s 


Carmen Venegas, Westinghouse engineer, 
holds licenses to fly, run a locomotive 


Trade Union League. She knows her 
working girls, and sums up their fu- 
ture role in two sweeping, smiling sen- 
tences: 

“When the boy friend says to the 
girl at the machine, ‘Come on’—she 
comes! Returning soldiers needn’t 
worry about girls monopolizing the 
men’s jobs—not unless these same sol- 
diers intend to remain bachelors!” 

As supporting evidence for indus- 
try’s turnover to romance, Miss Schnei- 
derman lets drop the information that 
in two New York unions, each num- 
bering 2,400 girls, the entire member- 
ship changed in four years! From la- 
bor union to marital union is evidently 
a short, swift step. 

A whole lot of post-war headaches 
will be saved if it is realized that 
these three sizable feminine groups will 
muster themselves out of the wage- 
earning world. But, in the army of 
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4,000,000, two other important divi- 
sions definitely are not ready to be 
demobilized. 

Industry and business are cut across 
by these two, and will hear plenty 
from both. Call one division the bread- 
winners, and the other the career 
women. 

In the years just ahead, widows 
whose husbands were not deferred for 
dependency will need jobs. So will 
girls, when the men they normally 
would marry never come back. A 
goodly proportion of these workers 
will be supporting dependents as well 
as themselves. 

“After the war,” points out Miss 
Margaret A. Hickey, chairman of the 
Women’s Committee of the War Man- 
power Commission, “many women 
who form a part of the great army of 
war production workers will have to 
continue in employment of some kind 
because they will have lost in the war 
the man of the family who earned the 
money.” 


THE CAREER WOMAN 


Few Americans—employers or fel- 
low-workers—would deny a woman’s 
need to earn. Not all men are willing 
to grant the career woman’s demand— 
her right to earn, without economic 
necessity. Particularly if the exercise 
of this right seems likely to interfere 
with what men themselves want. 

Yet career women, invading the 
business and professional fields for 
years, are reaching new objectives 
with the war—like Isabel Ebel, M. 
I. T. and New York University engi- 
neering graduate, who in 10 years 
traveled 100,000 miles in her car and 
three times personally circularized 
American industry in a vain attempt 
to find a job in her chosen profession. 
Now she’s landed exactly where she 
wishes, in the engineering research de- 
partment of United Air Lines—and 
turned down plenty of other offers. 

The career woman also has cast her 
eagle eye on industry. Going to work 
in a factory for the first time some- 
times means that she decides to stay. 
David Mack, employment manager for 
the Wright Aeronautical Corp., one of 
the first heavy war industries in the 
East to send out a Macedonian cry for 
women to “come over and help us,” 
says something interesting: 

“T believe that this war will make 
the factory genteel, just as the war of 
1914-1918 made the office genteel. 
From now on, the college girl will feel 
that. instead of going into an office to 





iome 
Mrs. Carrie Parker, welder, is 50-odd, 
and has husband and son in service 


run a machine—the typewriter—she 
can go into a factory to run a machine 
and win her way to the top.” 

Some of the older women, of war- 
tested competence, likewise plan for 
industrial careers in their new jobs, 
according to Mrs. Elinore M. Herrick, 
formerly regional director in New 
York of the National Labor Relations 
Board and now director of personnel 
and labor relations for the Todd Ship- 
yard Corp. and labor consultant for 
the South Portland Shipbuilding Corp. 

“Women in war industry will want 
to continue in that feeling of indepen- 
dence,” insists Mrs. Herrick. “They will 
have learned to adjust their home 
lives to a regular paid occupation. 
They will not want to relinquish that 
new-found economic status or the 
things which money buys.” 


THOUSANDS TO STAY 


It comes down to this: Many of the 
4,000,000 women war recruits in in- 
dustry and business want to come 
marching home from their first jobs, 
but many others do not. 

So what? Does history have to re- 
peat itself? Must we again handicap 
our peace efforts with the bitterness 
and sex antagonism that developed 
after World War I, when women 
praised for doing men’s work were ac- 
cused of taking jobs from returning 
soldiers? 

One wise woman says “No!” She is 
Mary Anderson, veteran director of 
the Women’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. She says: 

“There will be jobs for all who need 
them—both men and women—when 
the conflict is over, if a comparable 
amount of American enterprise is put 
into making the peace as in waging 
the war.” 








Soldiers Go On the 
Production Line 


where overseas now, but before 
he left Fort Lewis, Washington, 
he started something. Last Summer 
he was one of the 600 soldiers at the 
camp among those belonging to the 
station complement of “housekeeping” 
troops, who volunteered to help save 
the crops when the commandant posted 
the appeal of the Puyallup Valley berry 
growers for emergency harvest hands. 
After they had saved the berry crop, 
which went largely into jam, a part 
of which was for the Army and Navy. 
other farmers appealed for their help. 
At the end of Summer, when all the 
harvests were in, Soldier Johnson 
looked around for something else to 
which to devote his spare time. His 
military duties were usually over by 
five o'clock in the afternoon, and 
though reveille sounded at 5:30 in the 
morning, he had some good evening 
hours and an occasional day off duty 
that could be put to good use. To Joe 
Johnson, loafing was poison. “I wish 
we had something to do,” he kept tell- 
ing his pals, as they wandered the 
streets of nearby Tacoma. 


“LET'S GET A JOB" 


In store windows, in the newspa- 
pers and on movie screens he read 
the appeals of the shipyards for more 
workers, any kind of workers. Now 
Johnson had been a machinist in a 
Milwaukee speed-boat factory when 
his draft board called him. His pal, 
Private Ed Miller, used to be a welder 
in Montana, and a third crony had 
repaired farm machinery in Kansas 
before he joined the Army. Several 
others among Joe’s bunkies had had 
mechanical experience. 

“Let’s offer to work in the ship- 
yards in our spare time,” Joe said. 

“You've got something, boy,” agreed 
Private Miller, enthusiastically. 

“I'd sure like to earn some extra 
dough to send home,” chimed in the 
soldier from Kansas. 


Pa Joe Johnson is some- 
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That evening, Joe Johnson and Ed 
Miller went to scout the situation and 
see if the shipyard management would 
let them work a half shift each eve- 
ning and an occasional day off duty. 

“We could use you,” replied the 
shipyard employment man, “but you'll 
have to get written permission from 
your officers.” 


APPROVAL IS GRANTED 

Knowing that military regulations 
forbade Army and Navy regulars from 
receiving outside compensation, he 
figured he had seen the last of the 
soldiers. But back at the post, John- 
son and Miller put the proposition up 
to Colonel Ralph Glass, commandant. 
Joe pointed out that if soldiers could 
help the farmers save their crops, they 
ought to be able to help the shipyards 
build warships. Col. Glass discovered 
that the 1940 Selective Service Act 
didn’t put the same limitation on 
draftees as on regulars, and ruled that 
a soldier’s time off was his own, pro- 
vided he did nothing that made him 
unfit for military duties the next day. 
The following evening the soldiers, 
carrying signed notes from their com- 
manding officers, trooped to the ship- 
yard demanding jobs. 

Now the men found out what every 
prospective worker in every Pacific 
Coast shipyard finds out. “This yard 
has a closed shop contract with the 
various unions,” they were told. 
“You'll have to get union cards or 
permits before you can go to work.” 

The shipyard management put the 
problem up to the unions. The Ship 
Scalers Local 962 and the Hod Car- 
riers and Building Trades Laborers 
Local 250, agreed to issue special 
work permits without charging dues 
or fees. This allowed the soldiers—al- 
though they were skilled welders and 
machinists—to work only on scaling 
and cleaning jobs. Several soldiers 
abandoned the idea of working on 
warships, and a few found jobs as 





stevedores, in lumber mills, foundries 
(occupations covered by trade union 
agreements in the Tacoma area), and 
other industries less rigidly bound by 
union contracts. 

“What the deuce,” said Private 
Johnson, “I came out here to work 
on warships. Show me the job. Any 
damn job.” 

Under the union’s dispensation the 
soldiers were allowed to work only 
20 hours a week, but this worked out 
all right. They took the last four hours 
of the 744-hour swing shift, beginning 
at 7:30 in the evening and signing off 
at 11:30. The first half of the split 
shift was taken by students from near- 
by high schools and colleges. If a 
soldier missed an evening because of 
night maneuvers or other duties, he 
made up the time during the week- 
end. The pay was the regular swing 
shift rate for laborers—$1.09 an hour. 


CALLED “BEST WORKERS” 


After they saw how the men from 
Fort Lewis worked, the department 
heads clamored for more soldier labor- 
ers. “I remember the first bunch we 
had in the yard,” said Leonard Law- 
son, timekeeper who calls them “my 
soldiers.” “Everybody else wanted to 
be welders, shipwrights, or at least 
machinists’ helpers, but these fellows 
took any kind of work you gave them. 
They were the best workers in the 
yard, the most industrious, co-opers- 
tive and dependable. They still are.” 

Some of the ‘pioneer soldier ship- 
builders, after working awhile, began 
lining up their own crews at Fort 
Lewis, and became their lead men—a 
sort of corporal—at the yard. Thus the 
original squad of a dozen soldiers in 
the yard has grown to a force of about 
400. The work feats of these crews as 
scalers, tank cleaners and odd-job men 
are legend around Tacoma shipyards. 

“Those soldiers eat up the work,” 
one supervisor told me. “You don! 
have to watch them. They don’t sit 
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down and rest when they have fin- 
ished a job waiting for you to tell 
them what to do next. They find some- 
thing themselves and get it done.” 

John B. Marecle, ship labor fore- 
man, told about four Negro soldiers 
he assigned to clean up the hospital 
room of a transport nearing comple- 
tion. “When they got through with 
that hospital room,” said Marecle, “it 
was shining so that a germ could see 
his reflection anywhere, get scared of 
himself and run. The ship’s doctor 
looked in and got so excited that he 
posted a guard at the door until he 
could get a key and lock it up.” 

A skilled workman, employed as a 
shrinker to straighten warped ship’s 
plates with water and an acetylene 
torch, had this to say: “Last night I 
was working in a midship gallery 
when they assigned two soldiers to 
clean up ahead of me. I was using a 
lot of water, making a lot of steam, 
and it was a pretty nasty place to 
work. I have followed a lot of clean- 
ing gangs, but those two soldiers did 
more in a couple of hours than I ever 
saw any other crew do in a shift.” 


WHY THEY WORK 


Curious to know what fired up 
these soldiers to put in four hours of 
hard labor after a full day of military 
training, I hung around several nights 
to interview them as they came to 
work or headed for the buses going 
back to camp. 

“T got tired of coming to town every 
night to hold up a Tacoma lamp post,” 
explained a Minnesotan, “so I said 
I'm going to help build ships. I can 
probably hit the Japs quicker that 
way than with the guns we're learn- 
ing to use out at camp.” 

“I’m here for the money,” insisted 
a young Kansan. “I’ve got a wife and 
two kids. She can’t work out and raise 
them properly, so I’m making $80 or 
so extra a month in the shipyards to 
add to the allotment I send home.” 

“[’'m buying war bonds with mine,” 
said a South Dakota boy. “I figure 
I'll need some money to make a new 
start when I get out of this army. | 
have $250 in bonds already.” 

“I used to run a repair shop back 
in Chicago,” declared another. “I 
came down here to do mechanical or 
electrical work. They put me to clean- 
ing tanks while they’ve got laborers 
wiring ships. Well, if they want me 
to clean tanks, I’ll clean tanks. Any- 
thing to get this war over and get 
back home.” 
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THE KNOW- 
HOW of keep- 
ing any truck, 
bus or car in 
condition, to 
give regular service at minimum 
cost, is compressed effectively into 
an 8-page manual, “Preventive 
Maintenance and Inspection Pro- 
cedure,” just issued by the Ve- 
hicle Maintenance Section, Divi- 
sion of Motor Transport, Office of 
Defense Transportation. 
* 


Having tires recapped is an im- 
portant element in keeping ’em 
rolling. Here’s the process in 
brief: The recapper first examines 
sidewalls for signs of injury. If 
none appear, the tire goes on a 
machine with a series of rapidly 
revolving tacks, designed to level 
the crown. Then a layer of rubber 
cement is applied. When the ce- 
ment has dried, the tire goes on a 








LET'S KEEP ‘EM ROLLING 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 
Automotive Editor 





building arm ready for the “cam- 
elback,” trade-name for the rub- 
ber cap fused on to worn tires. 
The camelback is worked around 
the tire which is then put on a 
mold, where it is heated for over 
an hour. The mold provides the 
tread pattern. 
* | 
Trying to resolve the argument 
about whether the 35 m.p.h. speed 
limit helps or hurts the truck trans- | 
port picture (ForBes, April 15), 
ODT is in midst of a 60-day test | 
of tire tread wear on over-the- | 
road trucks. Twenty-four tractor- 
trailer combinations are being 
used in the test. Six of the vehicles 
are being operated under 35 
m.p.h.; six under a 40 m.p.h. lim- 
it; 12 at a 45 m.p.h. limit. The 
Governors and highway officials of 
Maryland, Virginia and North 
Carolina are co-operating with 
ODT in making the test. 








The soldier shipyard workers were 
pretty sore about being shut out of 
the craft jobs. There are two sides to 
the story, of course. Bill Herzog, per- 
sonnel chief, contended for manage- 
ment that the crying need was for 
laborers, and since the soldiers 
couldn’t always be counted upon to 
report because of duties at camp, it 
was better to use them in the clean-up 
and scaling squads, which were flex- 
ible in size. 

Union leaders with whom I talked 
contended that skilled craftsmen 
couldn’t work efficiently in half shifts; 
but nearly every supervisor I ques- 
tioned estimated that most soldiers 
accomplished as much actual work in 
a half shift as many full-time workers 
did in a full shift. 

One evening, returning from the 
shipyard, I hitched a ride on a com- 
missary truck driven by a young 
woman whose husband was fighting 
in New Guinea. “He writes me that 
if they’d bring him back from that 
hell-hole and put him in the ship- 
yards, he’d work Army hours—all the 
hours there are—for nothing, to help 
make the stuff they need out there.” 

When the soldiers first started work- 


ing the split-swing shift at the ship- 
yards, many officers at Fort Lewis 
were skeptical about the effect on the 
training program. Today they are not. 
They have even provided, through the 
Post Exchange, direct Army Post- 
Shipyards bus service to save time for 
men who had been relying on legs cer- 
tain transportation to get to work. 

Except for the cases of men under- 
going the most strenuous kinds of 
combat training, and for whom the 
strain of an extra half day’s work 
proved too much, the Fort Lewis boys 
are not only good workers, but good 
soldiers, too. As one of the Post execu- 
tive officers put it, “A man is less apt 
to get into trouble in a shipyard than 
in a tavern, and he’s doing something 
useful. A lot of our soldiers came from 
the country; they've been raised on 
hard work. If a soldier is that kind of 
a man, there’s no worse punishment 
for him than being forced to be idle. 
Letting him work keeps up his 
morale.” 

At the shipyards, where the nick- 
name for the Fort Lewis soldiers is 
“the working fools,” Personnel Man- 
ager Bill Herzog said, “I wish we 
had 500 more of them.” 








Post-War Opportunities 
in Motion Pictures 





This is the sixth in our series 
of stories on investment oppor- 
tunities in the post-war world. 
The next fields to be sur- 
veyed: Importing, Exporting. 











F you have ever dreamed of becom- 

ing a movie producer, your chance 

is on the way. A basic change in 
the fabulously-rich movie industry af- 
ter the war is expected to deprive 
Hollywood of its monopoly, and throw 
open lucrative opportunities to busi- 
ness men everywhere—even including 
those with small capital. 

This new development will be based 
on these factors: Huge, new markets 
for low-cost pictures, the easy avail- 
ability of technicians and equipment, 
hitherto a virtual Hollywood monopoly. 
and the discovery that highly profit- 
able movies can be made without high- 
priced stars. 

Here are some specific openings: 

1. Orson Welles and other producers 
have recently proved that famous stars 
are not essential to a picture’s success; 
neither are huge cast- or costly set- 
tings. The story’s the thing, as Broad- 
way producers and book publishers 
have known for years. 


LITTLE CAPITAL—LARGE PROFITS 


The enormously increased popu- 
larity of the movie camera will have 
created a big supply of expert “camera 
men” and other technicians that were 
hitherto restricted to Hollywood. New 
major studios are going to make mil- 
lions. Their owners will be business 
men with imagination, courage and 
not much capital. 

2. At this writing, motion pictures 
are being used to instruct soldiers and 
sailors on every aspect of warfare; 
educational films are becoming in- 
‘creasingly important in the nation’s 
schools and colleges, since educators 
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discovered, very recently, that visual 
education surpasses all other forms. 
Such films are easy and inexpensive to 
make, and the post-war demand for 
them will be enormous. Just as mil- 
lions have been made in text books, 
new millions will be made in the field 
of “text movies” for use in every class- 
room in the country, covering virtually 
every educational subject. 

3. America leads the world in popu- 
lar adult education. There will be 
lucrative post-war opportunities to es- 
tablish commercial “movie schools” 
that will offer sugar-coated instruction 
on popular subjects to the public. Sam- 
ple movie titles: “How to Train Your 
Dog,” “How to Decorate a Room for 
$5.00,” “Secrets of a French Chef,” 
“How to Watch a Football Game.” 
“How to Win Friends and Influence 
People.” 


MOVIE “JUKES,"” TOO 


For the most part, these popular 
education films will be movie versions 
of non-fiction books. The operation of 
these special theatres in every com- 
munity, and the production of pictures 
for them will constitute major money- 
making opportunities. 

4. Automatic, coin-controlled movie 
machines, operating on the juke-box 
principle, were getting off to a flying 
start at the outbreak of the war. There 

















will be hundreds of thousands in op- 
eration after the war, and the produc- 
tion of films for their use will provide 
fortunes for many small producers, 
Watch for lucrative opportunities in 
this special post-war field. 


HOME MOVIES TO BOOM 


5. The war temporarily halted a tre- 
mendous new industry, the manufac- 
ture and sale of home movie projec- 
tors. When production is resumed, mil- 
lions more will be sold. As a phono- 
graph requires a constant supply of 
new recordings, a projector demands 
constant new pictures, supplied largely 
through rental systems. The produc- 
tion of 16mm pictures for home ren- 
tals was just beginning; after the war 
it will be big business, along with the 
rental agency field itself. The produc- 
tion, distribution and retail rentals 
of these home movies will be profit- 
able. 

6. Travel will boom after the war 
and with it will come a big demand 
for travel movies. It is an easy field 
for newcomers, for virtually the only 
major equipment required includes a 
movie camera, a competent editor, a 
camera man and travel expenses. Many 
successful travel shorts, exhibited in 
regular theatres, were originally made 
with a 16mm camera. In addition to 
the theatre market there is the huge 
school and college market and _ the 
home rental field. 

7. Many new types of cameras, pro- 
jectors and accessories will be invented 
after the war. Fortunes will be made 
in the manufacture and sale of this 
equipment. In the offing is a miniature 
projector with a 6” screen, for use with 
a correspondingly tiny camera and 
sound film—tomorrow’s substitute for 
today’s “candid” camera. 

8. A new field of commercial pho- 
togra, ky will be opened up in the post- 
war movie field. Such companies will 
be called upon to take movie films of 


(Continued on page 28) 
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The Power 


Behind 


The wheels turn . . . and the great smoke stacks 
glow against the skies of America. The goods 
are being delivered! 


What is the Power behind the American Arma- 
ment program? The basic force that sustains the 
whole staggering spectacle of war-production? 


The answer is simple. The answer is OIL. 


Because factories are operating on 24-hour 
schedules . . . because the hazard of machine 
breakdown has increased a hundredfold . . . it is 
a wise policy to re-examine your present lubrica- 
tion—and to ask: Am I using the right oil, 
the right lubricant for my particular job? 


And to answer that question . . . whether your 
job calls for one or many types of lubricant, 
Cities Service is ready to help you with top- 
quality products and ex- 
pert counsel. 


A card from you will bring 


our representative to your MAUMELLE ORDNANCE WORKS 


CITIES SERVICE DEFENSE 
office. CORPORATION 





OIL 1S AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY! 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK . CHICAGO 
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**x* MORE GOOD NEWS FROM THE PRODUCTION FRONT «xx 


A REPORT 
TO THE NATION 


on General Motors’ Production, Employment, 
Economies and Profits 


PRODUCTION 


TODAY THE COUNTRY’S LARGEST PRODUCER 
OF WAR MATERIALS 


During 1942 war production in General Motors 
increased rapidly. Deliveries in the fourth 
quarter were more than four times those in the 
fourth quarter of 1941 and were at an annual 
rate of more than three billion dollars. In reality, 
war production increased far more rapidly than 
dollar value indicates—thanks to decreases in 
cost of manufacture. General Motors’ interests 
and energies are concentrated on speeding war 
production. 


an * THE * x e 

AMERICAN WAY 

* . 
*% WILL WIN x* 


PERFORMANCE 








* THROUGH BATTLE TESTS WITH FLYING 


COLORS—THE WORLD AROUND 


General Motors’ war products are now being 
used by both the Army and Navy on battlefronts 
all over the globe. Reports of their effectiveness 
—and, in many cases, of decided superiority 
over enemy equipment—are evidence of the 
quality materials and precision workmanship 
going into their manufacture. The great variety 
of equipment furnished is indicated below—and 
there care additional secret weapons which 
cannot be listed. 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 





SUBCONTRACTING 








THOUSANDS OF SUBCONTRACTORS AND 
SUPPLIERS ASSIST GENERAL MOTORS 


Continuing peacetime practices, thousands of 
subcontractors and suppliers—companies which 
have demonstrated production efficiency and 
ability to maintain quality—have been utilized 
by General Motors. This practice has resulted in 
the spread of approximately one-half of Gen- 
eral Motors’ war work to outside firms. Thousands 
of these subcontractors and suppliers are firms 
employing 100 people or less. 


Pil * BUY U.S. * * 
WAR BONDS AND 
+. 

* * STAMPS x * ° 


Allison Airplane Engines « Tank Destroyers * Navy Grumman Fighter and Bomber Planes « Pratt & Whitney Airplane Engines * Army Trucks « Bearings for All 


Types of War Equipment « Diesel Engines for Tanks, Trucks, Ships, Locomotives and Auxiliary Uses « Anti-Aircraft Guns and Gun Mounts « Tanks * Cartridge Cases 


¢ Tank Guns and Gun Mounts « Military Locomotives « Bomber Parts and Subassemblies « Gun Control Equipment « Airplane Automatic Pilots ¢ Anti-Tank 


Guns « Batteries and Wiring Equipment for Planes, Tanks and Trucks « Shot and Shell *« Ambulances « Bomb Parts « Carbines * Spark Plugs « Electrical 
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“KNOW-HOW” 


ENGINEERING AND PRODUCTION 
KNOWLEDGE PRODUCES RESULTS 


The experience gained by General Motors over 
the years has proved of immense valve in war 
work. This “Know-How” in the flelds of engineer- 
ing and manufacture has made possible quick 
conversion to war production, and resulted in 
simplification of design, improvement of quality 
and reduction in cost. This not only speeded up 
the work and got the job done, but saved man- 
power and millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money. 


WAGES REACH A NEW PEAK AS 
RATES AND HOURS INCREASE 


Along with increased employment and working 
hours, wages have risen substantially. Hourly 
workers, who averaged $43.41 weekly in 1941, 
averaged $54.91 in 1942—an increase of 
26%. The payroll for both salaried and hourly 
rate employes in 1942 was $859,314,062. 
G.M. paid $259,331 to employes for sugges- 
tions furthering the war effort. More than 
$7,000,000 was paid to employes through 
group insurance. 





EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT FIGURES HAVE MOUNTED 
TO AN ALL-TIME HIGH 


Although more than 50,000 G.M. people have 
joined the armed forces, employment in the 
U. S. and Canada rose to 370,000 in 1942— 
an all-time high. This increase involved great 
problems in training personnel. Hours worked 
increased to an average of 45.5 hours per 
week, compared to 40.7 hours in 1941. General 
Motors’ employment is spread through 107 plants 
in the U. S. in 46 communities in 13 states—and 
five plants in Canada. 


REDUCED COSTS 





SAVING MILLIONS OF DOLLARS FOR 
UNCLE SAM—AND YOU 


As a result of the industrial “Know-How” 
reviewed above, manufacturing costs were so 
reduced that, by the end of 1942, more than 
$177,000,000 had been voluntarily returned to 
the government in price reductions, and there 
will be an additional $183,000,000 in price re- 
ductions which will apply to subsequent deliveries 
under existing contracts. 


SERVICE 
COOPERATION 














TECHNICAL TRAINING AND FIELD SERVICE 
TO ASSIST THE ARMED FORCES 


General Motors’ training schools for technicians 
of the armed services have graduated more 
than 11,000 men—will train approximately 
40,000 in 1943. Parts schedules have also been 
established, and maintenance units set up in 
combat areas. Technical observers are stationed 
at battlefronts, so that our engineers and 
mechanics, cooperating with the armed forces, 
can more rapidly improve the military effective- 
ness of weapons. 


PROFITS 


PROFIT 


SALES VALUE 


GENERAL MOTORS’ PROFITS WERE 
LOWER IN 1942 


The General Motors policy of limiting its rate of 
profits, before taxes, on its manufacturing busi- 
ness to about half of 1941 resulted in a net 
income from manufacturing of 442% of total 
sales. Common stock dividends were $2 per 
share in 1942, as compared with $3.75 per 
share in 1941, 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Victory is Our Business!” 


Equipment for Airplanes, Ships, Tanks and Trucks * Machine Guns « Radio Receivers and Transmitters * Airplane Propellers * Naval Gun Housings « Parachute 


Flares and Flare Projectors « Aircraft Cannon « Gun Motor Carriages * Truck and Tank Engines « Helmet Liners + Instrument Panels for Tanks and Trucks 


* Machine Tools « Airplane Landing Gear Struts, Hydraulic Controls, Fuel Pumps and Other Equipment « Tank Tracks * Aluminum Engine Castings and Forg- 


ings * Tank and Truck Transmissions « ArmaSteel Castings for Tanks, Trucks and Guns « Military Vehicles « Aerial Torpedoes * And Many Other Products 
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By GENE ROBB 


TORM signals reaching Washing- 
ton carry threats of serious dis- 
ruptions in the internal economy 

of the country unless the winds that 
have been blowing only words from 
the Capital can quickly be charged for 
action. 

Business barometers today point 
more definitely than ever toward a 
strong inflationary spiral as cost-of- 
living prices and wages chase each 
other around the circle, ignoring gov- 
ernment timekeepers who find they 
need more than a stop-watch to halt 
the racers. 

Equally grave is the impending 
breakdown of peacetime standards that 
still are being used to maintain a 
home-front labor supply which must 
support the largest single fighting force 
in the war, our allies-in-arms and a 
civilian population accustomed to ex- 
pect the highest living standard in the 
world. 


OPA ON WAY OUT 


Failure of OPA to manage prices 
and of WMC to get enough out of man- 
power has long been predicted. Their 
political approaches to these prob- 
lems, dictated by Administration pol- 
icy, defy the facts of the war and lead 
them away from rather than toward 
the economic goals necessary to make 
this all-out wartime economy function. 
Their failure is the failure of unsound 
premises; the personalities—OPA’s 
Brown, WMC’s McNutt—cannot be 
blamed for not obeying the High Com- 
mand to “Roll back the tide.” De- 
moralization of OPA now has pro- 
gressed so far that creation of a com- 
pletely new war agency to take over 
most of its functions appears only a 
question of time—a short time. Con- 
fusion within WMC is rampant but 
even though manpower controls are 
ineffective, a crisis probably can be 
averted until late Summer—and the 
Administration remains unwilling to 
move any faster than crises compel. 

OPA’s successor probably will be 
an independent Office of Civilian Sup- 
ply that will handle rationing and 
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cost-of-living prices. It would go much 
farther than the OCS proposed in the 
Maloney Bill, pending in Congress, to 
divorce Civilian Supply questions from 
WPB’s jurisdiction and would be set 
up by executive order. Under this plan 
OCS also would embrace the present 
industry branch of WPB, leaving that 
agency little but responsibility for the 
control and allocation of raw ma- 
terials. 

There’s revived support for sub- 
sidies at the manufacturing level, put 
forward as the only practical way to 
keep cost-of-living items from running 
wild. The fact that England and Can- 
ada have recognized that production 
costs in wartime will produce inflation 
unless prices to consumers are cush- 
ioned by subsidy is the strong argu- 
ment of experience in its behalf. 

The Administration is hoping to be 
able to “try out” subsidies on a very 
few items; admitted danger is increas- 
ing pressures that would extend sub- 
sidies too far, too fast, to almost every- 
thing. 

Whatever can or will be done to 
bring living costs under control won’t 
show up soon enough to save the “Lit- 
tle Steel” formula on wage increases. 
For some weeks yet it probably will 
remain the WLB guidepost—but the 
Board now will begin to find ways to 
circumvent the formula, make excep- 
tions to the rule. 


LONGER WORK WEEK 


Longer hours of work—though any- 
thing over 40 will be at rate-&-a-half— 
will be ordered, gradually and indus- 
try-by-industry, to stretch manpower 
supply. Attention is being called to the 
Russian work-week of 66 hours. 
While the overtime rates undeniably 
have an inflationary result, take-home 
pay after July 1 will be reduced by 
the 20% withholding tax. While the 
reduction in worker incomes will be 
far less than that because of depen- 
dency credits and the base exemption, 
it works out so the Government will 
get over half of any premium paid for 
overtime. 


Civilian Supply problems will grow 
more acute with inevitable complexi- 
ties of rationing and with skirmishing 
now under way on how to make the 
shortage in most materials go the far. 
thest. OPA continues to trumpet for 
standardization while WPB harps on 
the simplification theme. Business in 
general leans firmly to WPB ideas, 
contends that standardized products 
hitched to fixed prices (as proposed by 
OPA) would destroy the last vestige 
of competition, since the two funda. 
mental elements—price and quality— 
would be absolutely controlled by the 
Government. When both price and 
quality are set by rigid order, it is 
urged that the Government then has 
complete monopoly. Horen-Halleck 
Committee on brand names will delve 
into these issues before end of the 
month. 


DISTRIBUTION PROBLEMS 


The U. S. system of distribution is 
creaking badly. Toughest problem for 
large stores is help; for small stores 
it’s price ceilings. Both problems will 
be intensified by Summer or sooner. 
Retailers of goods and services stand 
to get little help from the Government. 
Bigger ones are advised that they must 
draw on the women in their locality 
to replace men gone to war-plant jobs 
or Army service. Small family shops 
are told that staying in business means 
cutting profits to the bone. Economy 
of scarcity is just beginning at home. 
Only lines that stand to get more lib- 
eral treatment relate to repairs and 
maintenance. Food definitely will be 
shorter than forecast three months 
ago; each month’s estimate of supply 
goes a little lower. Fertilizer is grow- 
ing scarce and will grow scarcer. An- 
other gasless period in the East is not 
unlikely within a few weeks. Oils for 
paints are so short that very little is 
left for civilian use. 

Fighting is really only beginning 
abroad. Tunisian casualty lists will 
bring another harsh jolt on realities of 
war. Limited offensive action against 
Japan is getting under way. Russia 
will try to match a Nazi offensive with 
one of her own. Hitler’s last chance to 
explode into the domain of his neutral 
neighbors—Spain, Turkey or Sweden 
—will have passed in another 60 days 
and Washington is guessing he will 
tackle none of them. The next big 
news is expected to come from the 
Nazi-dominated shores of the Euro- 
pean continent. 
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This Underwood helped make machine guns in 1918 and is doing the same thing today 


On the 5th of July, 1918, 
Underwood Typewriter 
No. 3-12-238134 went to 
work for Savage Arms . . . went to work 
helping to produce machine guns. 

oday, fae same typewriter has been 
re-enlisted, and is again in daily use in 
the same plant doing the same kind of 
work it did twenty-five years ago. It is a 
veteran of two world wars. 

Also a veteran of two world wars is the 
name Underwood itself. In 1917 and 
1918, many thousands of machines bear- 
ing that name served behind the battle 
lines in France. Many other thousands 
served on the production front in this 
country. 

Now, in 1942 and 1943, history repeats 


itself, except that, as a veteran in orld 
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WILSON DECLARES AGAINST A HALF-WAY PEACE; 

AUSTRALIANS AND AMERICANS CAPTURE 1,500; 
Li FRENCH GET 1,000 PRISONERS 











Front page of the New York Times on 
the day this Underwood began its career 
at Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N. Y. 


War II, Underwood is giving even greater 
service. Long before it began, more than 
five million office-size Underwood Type- 
writers had been produced and ink 
many of which were ready for action 
when the emergency came. 

Behind the battle lines... on the pro- 
duction front... ashore and afloat... the 
vast army of Underwood Typewriters is 
a key factor in the all-out Victory effort. 
Ciodavened Elliott Fisher Company, 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Now in war production of—U. S. Carbines Caliber 
30, Ml—Airplane Instruments—Gun Parts—Am- 
munition Components—Fuses—Primers and Mis- 
cellaneous Items. 


* * * 


Do your part. Buy U. S. War Savings Bonds. “They 
give their lives, you lend your money!” 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


MAY 15, 1943 
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The Little Dictator 


That's James Caesar Petrillo, whose ban 
on recordings has insidious implications 


ICTURE a country where no books 

were printed for nine months be- 

cause of a typographers’ strike, so 
that their union might impose a pri- 
vate head-tax upon every public and 
private library in the land; where no 
ink was produced in an attempt to im- 
pose a “royalty” upon all establish- 
ments using ink for commercial pur- 
poses; where bricklayers refused to 
erect a building, in which a depart- 
ment store would be housed, without 
guarantee that their union would re- 
ceive an additional payment for every 
customer using that store. 

A fantastic idea? The idea is James 
Caesar Petrille’s, and he’s got away 

with it now for 
nine months. Just 
that long ago he 
peremptorily 
banned all new 
musical recordings 
of whatever nature 
within this free 
and enlightened 
land. Not so much 
as the note of a 
piccolo has been transcribed upon a 
record since. 

What he has done is to declare that 
a union boss can order a national 
strike without the preceding sanction 
or any grievance of those ordered to 
strike; to strike in an attempt to force 
public maintenance of a private char- 
ity fund; to try to bludgeon Congress 
into passing favorable legislation; to 
set forth the principle that a union can 
rent out the services of its members 
precisely as it would those of slaves; 
and he is holding that the union has 
an inherent lifelong property right in 
the product the union member is paid 
to produce. 

Petrillo is a boss of musicians who 
aspires to boss all music, and by a 
headlong disregard of Constitutional 
and human rights, he has nearly 
achieved that goal. He is not a labor 
racketeer in the ordinary sense. He is 





James C. Petrillo 
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By THOMAS C. McCLARY 


a rough, hard punching, silk hatted 
little dictator whose philosophy is, 
“What are you going to do about it?” 
and who took in an investigating Sen- 
ate Committee by his blunt frankness. 
He made no bones about the justifica- 
tion of his strike. He wanted more 
jobs for his unemployed and more 
money for his union; he simply put 
on the pressure where it would hurt 
most. In point of fact, his plan could 
not make for more employment by the 
industry he is striking against. There 
is already more work available than 
there are bands and musicians of suf- 
ficient skill to produce it. How actu- 
ally important his unemployment prob- 
lem is may be gathered from the fact 
that his biggest local, New York’s 802, 
recently dropped its existing 3% un- 
employment fund tax as unnecessary. 

The public is well aware that this 
is the longest strike since Pearl Har- 
bor. Yet the tendency has been to re- 
gard this purely as a strike of musi- 
cians against the record manufactur- 
ers, “juke” boxes, wired music and 
radio stations. 

The Senate Committee hearings 
made the matter clear for the first 
time. Recently, public realization has 
come about that this is also a strike 
against the Bill of Rights, Congress, 
the people as ultimate consumers and 
the constitutional right to ownership 
of property duly bought and paid for. 


WHAT BAN MEANS 


The intent of Petrillo’s ban is care- 
fully guarded by legal acrobatics, but, 
in effect, it would force all radio sta- 
tions, juke boxes and other commer- 
cial users of recorded music to pay a 
royalty for each playing of a record 
or transcription. These royalties, he 
stated, would go to a musicians’ unem- 
ployment fund and for furtherance of 
music. 

Shortly after the ban was announced, 
a trial balloon was submitted to the 
AFM convention. This was a plan of 


what to do with the royalties if and 
when the strike proved successful. The 
plan called for the Unemployment 
Fund to ultimately receive precisely 
15% of every dollar levied for its use. 
The remainder would be gobbled up 
among greater and lesser bosses, “leg. 
islating and distribution costs,” etc, 
The plan was withdrawn, one delegate 
explaining: “It’s untimely. The public 
wouldn’t like it.” 

However, assume that justice pre- 
vailed and something like 95% of 
such royalties actually went into an 
unemployment fund. Assume further 
that Petrillo would honestly see that 
all members of his union were real 
professionals, dependent upon music 
for a living . . . which they are not. 
(His predecessor estimated, upon re- 
tiring, that more than half of AFM’s 
138,000 members gained their liveli- 
hood by other means.) 


DOUBLE TIME 


What Petrillo is attempting to set 
up seems to be this: That the people 
of the United States, through support 
of juke boxes, wired music and radio 
stations, would be indirectly support- 
ing a preferential class of Petrillo’s 
self-determined unemployed, who, if so 
regarded under the laws of the land, 
are already provided tor by Federal 
Unemployment Insurance. 

In order to levy this assessment, he 
would by-pass the workmen who pro- 
duce the recordings—a proposition 
which assumes that the union itself 
holds an inherent property interest in 
the production of its members. To the 
extent of the royalties so collected, this 
would put musicians producing re- 
cordings in a position akin to slave 
labor, for a portion of the remunera- 
tion for their labor would be owned 
outright by the union. 

There is considerable opinion that 
Petrillo has already defied the Bill of 
Rights by operating a national closed 

{Continued on page 27) 
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food for victory crops 


This spring the Joneses, hundreds of 
thousands of them all over America, 
are hard at work in their Victory 
Gardens. Hands may be blistered, and 
fingernails broken, but their hearts 
are singing, for they know how potent 
a weapon is food, and that they’re 
doing a job that really counts. 
Various fertilizers that will make 
good heading lettuce and heavy bear- 
ing tomato plants thrive in many a 
Victory Garden are based on a by- 
product of the manufacture of war 
steels. In the course of last year’s 
operations Bethlehem Steel Company 
provided a large quantity of plant 
food for Victory Gardens, as well as for 
the farmers of America—85,000 tons 
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of sulphate of ammonia, a by-product 
yielded in the production of 6,600,000 
tons of coke for blast-furnace fuel. 

Sulphate of ammonia is a standard 
ingredient in fertilizer mixtures. It 
is asalt, soluble in water, and contains 
20 per cent nitrogen that plants can 
assimilate. This nitrogen was stored 
up by trees and plants eons ago in the 
coal, and is now recovered as the coal 
is converted into coke. 

The 85,000 tons of sulphate of 
ammonia that came from Bethlehem 
steel plants in 1942 can help to raise 
a lot of food. It would provide the 
nitrogen content in a standard ferti- 
lizer application for 850,000 acres of 
potatoes, about a third of the country’s 


normal potato acreage. Incorporated 
in the Victory Garden fertilizer author- 
ized by the War Production Board, 
this by-product of Bethlehem’s war- 
time steel production will help to make 
tomatoes larger and more numerous, 
will add pods of peas, in myriads of 
well-tended, well-planned home gar- 
den plots. In addition, it will help to in- 
crease yields of cotton, corn and wheat. 








SUN SUBSTITUTE 


Something new under the sun is a 
“substitute” for the sun itself—a West- 
inghouse lamp that radiates infrared 
or radiant heat that actually controls 
weather conditions by casting artificial 
“sunbeams” on plants and vegetables. 
The lamp is already substituting for 
“Old Sol” by rapid (three minutes) 
drying of paints on tanks and other 
military equipment. 


BANDAGE FOLDER 


The folding of surgical dressings, 
long a tedious hand operation, may 
now be done by a du Pont folding de- 
vice in triple time. The gadget con- 
sists of a composition-board base, with 
hinged flaps that fold over with the 
gauze in a set sequence; thus dressings 
may be creased precisely to measure- 
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ment. The whole thing is so simple that 
children are now used for the work. 


DEPARTMENT STORE HOUSE 


Prefabricated, “packaged” houses 
may now be ordered right from your 
local department store for peacetime 
delivery. The homes cost as little as 
$1,800, and may be erected in four 
days. Leading department stores are 
acting as “house dealers,” will supply 
everything from rugs and sheets to the 
house itself. The Homasote Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., is the maker. 


CANNED BUTTER 


Tomorrow's housewives may order 
their butter by the can. Processed from 
creamery butter, cheese curds and 
skim-milk powder, canned butter is 
now designed for use in the tropics. 
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PLASTIC MICA 


Mica, a natural product of India and 
vital to the electrical industry, can now 
be made in the laboratory. Credit the 
General Aniline & Film Corp. for de. 
veloping the substitute, which is slated 
for use in tank and plane radio equip- 
ment. Its composition, of course, is a 
military secret. 


“CHAMELEON” INK 


Ink that changes color like a chame- 
leon is now on the market. The new 
ink is a novel guide to weather condi- 
tions, since its color changes to indi- 
cate the humidity of the air. 


“VEGETABLE SHIFT" 


Workers at the American Bantam 
Car Co., Butler, Pa., are being paid to 
cultivate the company’s Victory Gar- 
den. They put in two days a week on 
the “vegetable shift,” and receive regu- 
lar pay, as well as a “bonus” in crops 
that are produced. 


MULTIPLE-USE FURNITURE 


“Turn-about,” springless furniture is 
the latest novelty for wartime home- 
makers. It’s made of non-critical syn- 
thetics and woods, and comes in sec: 
tions that can be simply re-arranged to 
form several pieces—chairs, sofa, even 
a love seat. Light but strong, these 
streamlined units are claimed to be 
even more comfortable than present 


“spring” models. 
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Give people what they want at a 
price they can afford to pay. This is 
one of the oldest formulas for busi- 
ness success, but apparently it’s still 
basic. Certainly, J. E. Webb had little 
more than this formula when, 18 years 
ago, he opened a small drug store in 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Every time somebody asked for an 
item he didn’t have, “Doc” Webb 
stocked it (and at a popular price). 


co 


He added such “lines” as vegetables, 
paints and clothing until today his 
store covers a whole block and boasts 
of 35 departments, including a beauty 
salon, a delicatessen and a_photo- 
graphic studio. No wonder he calls his 
establishment “The World’s Most Un- 
usual Drug Store,” for he still special- 
izes in drugs, filling more prescriptions 
than all his competitors. And he serves 
well over 20,000 customers a day. 












A movable artificial eye is the latest 
development in the field of plastics. 
The innovation of a New Orleans ocu- 
list, the eye is made from “Lucite,” is 
adjusted to move in unison with its 
good mate. 


MAGNETIC PRINTING 


A new process permits printing 
without any contact between paper and 
printing plates. The printed image is 
transferred from plate to paper by 
electro-magnetic action, with the ink 
jumping the gap at high speed. Elimi- 
nation of pressure and wear on plates 
allows the use of extremely light- 
weight machinery. 
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A REPORT TO YOU 


and more than 2,500,000 customers 
of Consolidated Edison System 


tion of more than 7,000,000. 
* 
MORE ELECTRICITY FOR LESS 


monty. Wartime demands have 
brought new uses of electric ser- 


The result for the year 1942 was 
the sale of more electricity 
the System Comp 
before, and for less money. 
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* 
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PEWER MEN AT WORK. Today 
3,064 of the employees of Con- 
solidated Edison have gone to 
war. And our service flag has 
nine gold stars. By the end of 
1942, one out of every six active 


left—most of them to enter the 
country’s armed services or war 
industries. 


THE DIM-OUT. New York turned 
off its lights in 1942 for dim- 
outs, practice blackouts, .wart 
time restrictions. The estimated 
loss in sales for the year from 
these causes was 178 million 
kilowatt-hours, or a revenue loss 
to us of $6,900,000. 


tro) 





EXPENSES UP—Coal and oil prices 
were higher in 1942 than in 1941, 
as were prices of other essential 
materials. For example, coal we 
burned for making electricity 
averaged $5.45 against $5.21 a 
ton. Oil for water gas averaged 
3.84 cents a gallon against 2.92 
cents, Our total fuel bill was 
$35,200,000 in 1942; $32,000,000 
in 1941, 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR ANNUAL REPORT TO STOCKHOLDERS 





HOW OUR MONEY 
WAS SPENT IN 1942 


Wages and soleries paid . . . . . . $75,225,000 
(Including pensions to retired employees) 


Materials, supplies, and services necessary 
to run the business, bought from others 


(This includes coal for moking electricity, gas ond steam; 
else olf and supplies such cs wire and cable) 


Taxes—money set aside from the year's 
operations for the support of local, state, 
and federal government... . -. =. « 


(Toxes to federal government were $23,498,000; N.Y. 
State, $8,565,000; and local, $32,064,000) 


Security holders (whose money has built 
the property) received in interest on their 
bonds, and dividends on their preferred 
and common shares. . . . + + «© « 


(Paid to holders of common stock $18,353,643; preferred 
stock $10,921,325; bondholders $17,718,643) 


$47,000,000 * 


The above were the four principal chan- 
nels into which funds flowed as a result 
of the year’s operation of the business. 


® Since the plant im t of these 





panies is more than 


$1,250,000,000, the $47,000,000 paid to security holders 
fepresents an cnaval return of less thon 4 per cent. 





INCOME STATEMENT 











1942 1941 
Operating revenues . . . ss se + +s $260,911,559 $261,267,545 
Operating revenue deductions . . . . . + . _ 194,180,107 194,094,025 
Operating income (before federal income tax) . 66,731,452 67,173,520 
Other income or fodd 2 ww ww we et 24,553 149,419 
Gross income (before federal income tax) . . « 66,756,005 67,024,101 
Income deductions . . . . . 2 2 + + + + __ 18,426,481 18,078,190 
Net income (before federal income tox) . . . 48,329,524 48,945,911 
Provision for federal income tox . . . . « « __ 16,840,000 15,025,000 
le $33,920,911 


Support the Second War Loan Drive—"They Give Their Lives—You Lend Your Money” 





OuR TAXES must come out of 
the dollars you pay us. Last year 
241% cents of every dollar re- 
ceived by Consolidated Edison 
for gas, electricity, and steam 
went out for taxes. 

Our 1942 taxes were 
$64,327,000. Of this amount 
$29,957,000 went to New York 
City alone—enough to run the 
Police Department 5 months, 
or the Fire Department nearly 9 
months, or the City Parks more 
than three years. 

+ 
OU FOR WAR. During 1942 a 
Consolidated Edison System 
Company, the New York Steam 
Corporation, closed 279 new 
contracts for steam service, most 
of these representing conversion 
from oil. This will result in an 
annual saving of more than 
60,000,000 gallons of fuel oil. 
+ 

WHO OWNS US? You, your 
friends and neighbors. Consoli- 
dated Edison stock is held by 
136,119 men and women, 
churches, colleges, banks, in- 
surance companies, charities, 
and public institutions. The av- 
erage preferred stockholder has 
70 shares, the average common 
stockholder owns 110. 





NEW WAR CusTOMER. One alu- 
minum plant just constructed in 


be the largest single customer 
of any utility company in the 
country. pe 


BY-PRODUCTS FOR WAR. At two 
of our gas plants we recover oil 
for immense production of 
toluol—the base for TNT—and 
benzol for aviation gasoline and 
synthetic rubber. 
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FOOD 


Ration book No. 3 is just around the 
corner. Containing stamps for books 
one and two, No. 3 will carry both 
“unit” stamps (for sugar, coffee and 
shoes) and “point” stamps (meat, 
canned goods and fats). No more ra- 
tioning is “contemplated,” says OPA. 
. .. Electricity is stimulating food out- 
put on some 2,500,000 farms. Electri- 
cally pumped water boosts dairy and 
poultry production; electric pig-and- 
chick brooders permit farmers to pro- 
duce millions of extra pounds of meat; 
electric soil heating controls crop 
growth. Still “unwired”: 4,000,000 
farms. . . . Scarcities in some foods 
(canned fruits and vegetables, dehy- 
drated eggs and milk, meat products) 
will probably last “for the duration” 
because of their adaptability for mili- 
tary use and overseas shipment... . 
The mussel (close relative of the clam 
and oyster) is now bolstering wartime 
diets. Popular in the rest of the world, 
it was only recently introduced here 
on a big scale. . . . Black market cus- 
tomers are making the meat situation 
tough for patriotic civilians. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Railroads continue to pick up speed 
in their race against knotty transpor- 
tation problems. Manpower scarcities 
and deterioration of equipment are 
still major obstacles, however. . . . 
Below-par facilities for transporting 
war workers is one big cause of absen- 
teeism, says OWI... . Trains are now 
carrying airmail, since 40% of all air- 
line planes have been converted to 
Army duty. 


MATERIALS 


Don’t be surprised if coal becomes 
the next ration casualty. Meanwhile, 
watch for a campaign urging consum- 
ers to place orders this Summer, for 
delivery next Winter. . . . Material- 
hungry civilians can shortly expect to 
get more cement, asbestos, other build- 
ing supplies. Reason: New plant con- 
struction is tapering off. . . . The rub- 
ber muddle has civilians dizzy. The 
outlook is bright, says Jeffers, looking 
toward an early return to civilian life. 


Say critics: Jeffers has bungled, may 
have to resign. One Army fear: Prom- 
ises of increased rubber for civilians 
will be met only by a sharp cut in 
military supplies. . . . Ramie, least- 
known and developed of the hemp fam- 
ily, is looking ahead to a big future 
(strong rope, fine fabrics). . . . Dwin- 
dling labor pools continue to cut lum- 
ber output. . .. Wanted for war indus- 
tries: 1,000,000 ounces of silver a 
week. Be prepared for a crisis unless 
the Treasury releases the metal, say 
some observers. 


POST-WAR 


Peacetime living standards may 
climb to new highs, say manufactur- 
ers, as a result of post-war plans to 
provide full employment, new prod- 
ucts, better distribution. . . . Discount 
fantastic predictions of a post-war 


Movies for 


MoviEs, as a management tool, are 
gaining wide favor. A good slide film 
or moving picture can show how to 
run an industrial machine, handle a 
typewriter or get along with people. 

You can now get films on the mak- 
ing of tires, machinery, clothing, fur- 
niture, utensils, automobiles, airplanes 
—on almost every phase of business 
methods and procedure. 

Here are some of the new and note- 
worthy releases: 


Wuat’s aN Orrice Anyway? 16mm. 
sound, 3 reels, free. Amusing, instructive 
showing of problems and people found in 
an average office. Address, Teaching Aids 
Exchange, Modesto, Calif. 


MeN anpd Money. 16mm. sound, 3 reels, 
free. The story of borrowing and lending 
through the ages. Address, Teaching Aids 
Exchange, Modesto, Calif. 


Yours Truty, Ep Granam. 16mm. sound, 
3 reels, free. Security and how people ob- 
tain it is the theme of this film sponsored 
by the Institute of Life Insurance. Address, 
Teaching Aids Exchange, Modesto, Calif. 


Tae CHampions Write. 16mm. sound, 
colored; $2 rental for first day and $1 for 
each additional day, plus transportation 
cost. Finger, hand, and arm movements, cor- 
rect techniques, posture, and other mental 
and manual aspects of rapid shorthand 
writing. Dr. John Robert Gregg, author of 





“air age” that is supposed to “dwarf” 
competition from rail and ship lines, 
Present plane equipment just isn’t 
suitable for large-scale cargo handling. 
. . . Post-war houses will cost as little 
as $3,000, says Westinghouse. Don’t 
expect radical new models, however, 
Materials will be similar to those in 
1942. . . . Watch for the post-war ap. 
pearance of vast new markets. Shifting 
of population and industries will be 
the chief spur. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


American shipyards are now turn. 
ing out ships at the rate of five a day, 
more than the combined output of all 
other countries. Meanwhile, Axis U- 
boats continue to be a major menace. 
. . » The black-out will soon be aug. 
mented by the “brown-out,” WPB’s 
term for a forthcoming nationwide 
dim-out, intended to conserve oil and 
coal. . . . Retail stores, hard hit by 
wartime blows, are due for several 
more jolts (business will drop at least 
another 10% this year, say insiders). 
Two big reasons: (1) Scanty replace- 
ments for short stocks; (2) almost 
“impossible” manpower troubles. 


Workers 


Gregg Shorthand, is in this picture, with 
shorthand champions Martin L. Dupraw, 
Charles L. Swem, and Albert Schneider. 
Address, The Gregg Publishing Company, 
270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Aptirupes AND OccupPATIONs. 16mm. 
sound, 600 feet, sale price $60. Six apti- 
tudes are shown—clerical, mechanical, s0- 
cial, musical, artistic, and scholastic—with 
methods of testing them by means of psycho- 
logical tests. Address, Coronet Productions, 
Glenview, II. 


THe Work oF THE Stock EXcHANCE. 
16mm. sound, 600 feet, sale price $60 in 
black and white; $90 in color. Shows how 
land, labor, management and money work 
together in producing the commodities that 
are the basis for economic life of America. 
Also presents background and detailed 
operation of the stock exchange. Address, 
Coronet Productions, Glenview, IIl. 


Men and Macuines. Sound slide film 
showing how machines make jobs and con- 
tribute to the enjoyment of leisure time. 
Address, National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Frum Drive. Graphic exposition of the 
principles of Fluid Drive. What it is, what 
it does, how it works. Address, Standard 
Talking Picture Service, 1963 So. Vermont 


Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Atuminum. A new 16mm. film presenting 
the story of this vitally important metal. 
Address, Eastman Kodak Co., Teaching 


Films Division, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE LITTLE 
DICTATOR 


(Continued from page 22) 


shop in restraint of trade; it being 
very nearly impossible for any musi- 
cian not a member of his union to find 
work under any circumstances. If a 
musician disagrees too violently with 
Petrillo’s operation of his own union, 
he quickly finds that nobody will hire 
him, even though he may be permitted 
to continue his union membership and 
pay dues. 

It is utterly impossible for any con- 
stant user of musical talent to employ 
or rent space to non-union musicians 
without special ukase from the union, 
plus payment to the union of full scale 
wages for “stand-bys.” Often, permis- 
sion is not granted under any terms. 

Petrillo’s rule, then, is dictatorship, 
pure and simple. A substantial ele- 
ment of the union has disapproved of 
the record ban since its inception. The 
AFM never did vote upon the ban. 
Formal appeal to terminate the strike 
in the interests of national unity was 
made by Elmer Davis. Writers, editors 
and music lovers across the land 
echoed the same plea in the interests 
of music and morale. Petrillo’s answer 
was to continue the strike. 


ACTS FIRST, TALKS LATER 


Petrillo is probably the only labor 
leader who ever called a strike without 
making any demands. And his strike, 
still in effect, is on the basis of extort- 
ing an acceptance of his principles be- 
fore discussing details or business fac- 
tors involved! 

Certainly, two points are clear be- 
yond argument: That ‘in his demands 
he lays down the principles of (1) 
union ownership of part of a union 
member’s remuneration for produc- 
tion, and (2) through that ownership, 
an inherent life-long property right in 
a product for which a workman has 
been fully paid. 

It is within the jurisdiction of WLB 
to initiate action to terminate the 
strike. Undoubtedly, it soon will. But 
until specific legislation covering the 
principles involved is passed, Petrillo 
has found a destructive and potent 
weapon for congressional coercion and 
public pillage. 

If Petrillo isn’t the shrewdest labor 
leader, he is at least the first to call a 
strike not in behalf of those who do 
the work, but in behalf of those who 
don’t! 
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How many ears has 
a general? 


As many as he has portable field telephones, “‘walkie-talkies”’, 
radios, flashlights, blinker lights, many another ingenious electrical 
invention. These are the “ears” that enable officers in the field to 
direct and coordinate actions taking place hundreds of miles apart. 

Power for most of this communications equipment comes from 
light, compact dry cells made with manganese dioxide. 

Before the war 75% of the ore used in making dry cells was ob- 
tained from regions in the African and Australian war zones, but 
today America’s entire supply comes from Montana manganese di- 
oxide producers served exclusively by Northern Pacific. 

Each month, tons of this vital war material roll 
eastward over Northern Pacific rails to dry battery 
manufacturers in the East, illustrating anew why 
this railway has become known far and wide as 
“The Main Street of the Northwest”. 
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B. C. FORBES’ FORCAST 


Securities Reflect Optimism; 
Politicians Still Wobbling 


ESPITE some unfavorable devel- 

opments in Washington, opti- 

mism is spreading, as reflected 
by wider buying of stocks and bonds 
at advancing prices. 

The average quotation for all stocks 
is the highest since November, 1940, 
with rails at a new high since the Fall 
of 1937. Bonds are at a six-year top. 

Transactions on one day in the first 
week of this month exceeded 2,800,000 
shares and approximated 2,500,000 
shares the next day. Last month was 
the busiest April since 1937. So far 
this year turnover on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange has run fully 200% above 
a year ago. 

Buying comes from varied sources. 
Dabblers in odd lots are multiplying. 
Apparently many whose earnings are 
far beyond anything they ever before 
enjoyed are taking “fliers” in low- 
priced stocks. But this alone does not 
account for the greatly increased ac- 
tivity and buoyancy. High-grade 
stocks calculated to benefit from peace 
are being accumulated by substantial 
interests. 

The prevailing opinion in profes- 
sional Wall Street is that a relative lull 
may soon set in, that the upswing may 
slow down or close during the Sum- 
mer months, but that, provided war 
news continues encouraging, the mar- 
ket will again burst forth bullishly in 
the Fall. The writer concurs, gener- 
ally, in this reading of the outlook. 


Washington persists in dragging be- 
hind public sentiment. 

John L. Lewis continued defiant 
even after the Government took over 
the coal mines. Without any encour- 
agement from the Administration, the 
Senate voted (63 to 16) to ban strikes 
by law—a Gallup poll reveals that 
workers in the nation’s key industries 
overwhelmingly favor forbidding 
strikes in all war plants. But reluctance 
to make labor leaders and unions toe 
the line continues to be exhibited in 
Washington. 


Despite President Roosevelt’s osten- 
sibly imperative “hold-the-line” decree, 
two inflationary steps have been taken 
by subordinates: Manpower Adminis- 
trator McNutt has ordered all steel 
mills on a 48-hour basis, with 50% 
extra pay above 40 hours, while Solid 
Fuels Coordinator Ickes has granted 
coal miners a $10.50 weekly pay raise 
by proclaiming a six-day week, with 
time-and-half for the sixth day. 

Meanwhile, the whole country was 
left in doubt as to whether I’m-Above- 
All-Law Lewis would not precipitate 
further trouble after the 15-day “truce” 
he granted—on what he now vehe- 
mently declares was the understanding 


that settlement of the controversy 
would be removed from the jurisdic. 
tion of the War Labor Board. 

Forthright tax action has been un. 
conscionably delayed. The Treasury 
fights placing of taxpayers on a clear. 
cut pay-as-you-earn basis. The House 
did finally vote for cancelling the 6% 
normal and the 13% first surtax levy 
on all taxpayers for 1942 and to im. 
pose a 20% withholding of income at 
the source starting July 1. But taxes 
above the 19% imposed would still be 
payable a year after the income was 
earned. 


Fewer war contracts are now being 
placed. War production seems nearing 
its zenith. 

Retail trade last quarter was 10% 
above 1942, with March up 13%. 

Yet inflation is being fairly well re- 
strained. In the first week of this 
month commodities receded slightly. 
OPA repeatedly announces its inten- 
tion to act more drastically to keep 
down the cost of living. 

War news promises to exercise pre- 
dominant influence during coming 
weeks and months. 





OPPORTUNITIES IN 
MOTION PICTURES 


{Continued from page 16) 


factory operations, construction meth- 
ods, machinery with moving parts, 
animated displays and a_ thousand 
other subjects best treated by the sell- 
ing combination of visual movement 
and sound. These pictures will be used 
primarily by salesmen, carrying small 
portable projectors, and in wholesale 
and retail sales rooms. An additional 
source of revenue will be sound movies 
of weddings, conventions, and similar 
photographic events. 

9. Still another development related 
to post-war advertising will be founded 
on the comparatively recent discovery 
that a moving picture, as in a display 
window, is a sure-fire means of attract- 
ing and holding public attention. It is 
not hard to imagine a screen in a gro- 
cery store displaying many tempting 
dishes being concocted with advertised 
brands of foods purchasable on the 
spot, fashion movies in department 
stores, and so on. 

10. With the establishment of many 
new movie producers, movie advertis- 


ing firms and commercial movie pho- 
tographers will come widespread voca- 
tional opportunities, which will in turn 
produce a demand for private schools 
of movie technique including photog- 
raphy, advertising, acting, directing 
and other aspects The schools may be 
attended by thousands of movie cam- 
era hobbyists as well. 

11. To meet a constantly growing 
competition from post-war airlines, 
railroads will encourage anything that 
will increase the attractions of train 
travel. A valuable opportunity will lie 
in the creation of movie entertainment 
for passengers on long trips. An ordi- 
nary coach may readily be converted 
into a movie theatre on wheels, offer- 
ing passengers a complete show for a 
reasonable admission price. It will be 
a perfect means of dealing with the 
tedium of idle hours. 

The motion picture industry is 
something of a mystery to the average 
business man, but it is a mystery which 
can quickly be cleared up by study and 
research. This is worthwhile, for many 
new millionaires will come from this 
lucrative field after the war, and most 
of them will be alert business men who 
had never dreamed that they would 
one day be “in pictures.” 
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How good is the 
helmet your 
soldier wears? 


If you’re an American soldier. . . 
or have a son, brother or husband 
who is . . . you'll get a lot of com- 
fort out of the answer to this question. 


The new-style American helmet gives your 
soldier real protection against shrapnel and 
grenade fragments. Against glancing bul- 
lets. In rigid Army tests, it can even tangle 
with a .45 bullet fired at close range, and 
have nothing but a dent to show for it! 


They call it a ‘‘tin hat.’”’ But that outer 
shell is steel, strong and tough. And thin 
enough to avoid burdening the soldier with 
too much weight. 


This special steel is hard to make. It takes 
unusual facilities and specialized treatment. 
United States Steel is producing practically 
all of it. 


Other amazing things are coming out of 
steel laboratories these days. United States 
Steel, for example, has developed for certain 
war uses a stainless steel wire that’s thinner 
than human hair. 


Your stake in the new steels 


Right now, the new steels are helping to 
preserve American freedom. But after the 
war, the products you make will be able to 
share in their advantages. 


As long as the war lasts, the U-S’S Label 
won’t be able to help you sell. These trade- 
marked steels have gone to war. But when 
peace is won, this label on the products you 
make will again assure your customers of 
quality steel. ..the material that has no 
rival in usefulness and long-range economy. 


WEW STEELS 
FOR AMERICA 


BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAYDAY 


The money you loan builds America’s war strength. 
Yours again to spend in years to come... for new 
comforts, products of steel, things for better living. x 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY + BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY «+ CARNEGIE- 
ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION « COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY «+ 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION « FEDERAL SHIPBUILOING & DRY 
SOCK COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL 
SUPPLY COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD 
COMPANY «. TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION «+ UNITED 
STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY «+ 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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LAST YEAR’S BONDS GOT US STARTED] 


THIS 


Last year saw nearly 30,000,- 
000 workers voluntarily buy- 
ing War Bonds through some 175,- 
000 Pay-Roll Savings Plans. And 
buying these War Bonds at an 
average rate of practically 10% of 
their gross pay! 

This year we've got to top all 
these figures—and top them hand- 
somely! For the swiftly accelerated 
purchase of War Bonds is one of 
the greatest services we can render 
to our country . . . and to our own 
sons .. . and our neighbors’ sons. 
Through the mounting purchase of 
War Bonds we forge a more po- 
tent weapon of victory, and build 
stronger bulwarks for the preserva- 
tion of the American way of life. 


“But there’s a Pay-Roll Savings 












Plan already running in my plant.” 

Sure, there is—but how long is 
itsince you’ve done anything about 
it? These plans won't run without 
winding, any more than your watch! 
Check up on it today. If it doesn’t 
show substantially more than 10% 
of your plant's pay-roll going into 
War Bonds, it needs winding! 

And you're the man to wind it! 
Organize a vigorous drive. In just 
6 days, a large airplane manufac- 
turer increased his plant's showing 
from 35% of employees and 214% 
of pay-roll, to 98% of employees 
and 12% of pay-roll. A large West 
Coast shipyard keeps participation 
jacked up to 14% of pay-roll! You 
can do as well, or better. 


By so doing, you help your na- 


Oo WM / 


tion, you help your workers, and 
you also help yourself. In plant 
after plant, the successful working 
out of a Pay-Roll Savings Plan has 
given labor and management a 
common interest and a common 
goal. Company spirit soars. Minor 
misunderstandings and disputes 
head downward, and production 
swings up. 


War Bonds will help us win the 
war, and help close the inflationary 
gap. And they won't stop working 
when victory comes! On the con- 
trary—they will furnish a reservoir 
of purchasing power to help Amer- 


ican business re-establish itself in f 
the markets of peace. Remember, | 


the bond charts of today are 
the sales curves of tomorrow! 


You've done your in Now do your best! 
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Lawmakers’ Letters to League 


HE plight of the ordinary inves- 

tor is being projected into the 

consciousness of our national 
lawmakers. The League’s communica- 
tion to every Senator and member of 
Congress, calling attention to the in- 
justice of double taxation of stock- 
holders, has elicited many replies in 
addition to those published on this 
page a fortnight ago. Assurances that 
the treatment accorded those who have 
saved and supplied the money to build 
American industry and _ enterprises 
will be given consideration have come 
from not a few legislators. A number 
express interest in receiving further 
communications. The League plans to 
comply. 

Extracts from replies: 


SLAPS ADMINISTRATION 


CoNGRESSMAN WILLIAM’ LEMKE 
(N.D.): As long as we are willing to 
finance and feed half the world we 
must expect somebody will have to 
pay the taxes. As long as we feel that 
we have to buy and bribe good neigh- 
bors somebody will have to pay the 
bribes and also the waste and the graft 
and the losses maintained in such a 
program... . 

Your letter should make and does 
make members of Congress think 
“What about the future?” 


INTERESTED IN INVESTORS 


CONGRESSMAN WRIGHT PATMAN, 
chairman, House Select Committee on 
Small Business (Tex.): I will be very 
glad to have you send me such in- 
formation as you propose from time 
to time for my files on the subject of 
looking after the smaller investors. 


ConcRESSMAN JAMES C. AUCHIN- 
cLoss (N. J.): I believe under your 
able management the Investors Fair- 
play League should play an important 
part in the life of the country. I spent 
some 25 years in Wall Street as a 
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member of the Stock Exchange and 
served on the Board of Governors for 
18 years so I am qualified to a certain 
extent in my knowledge of the prob- 
lems of investors. I hope you will keep 
me advised of your activities. 


ConcressMAN Howarp J. McMur- 
RAY, (Wis.): I shall be very glad to 
have the information your organiza- 
tion proposes to send from time to 
time to Members of Congress as it will 
give me an opportunity to familiarize 
myself with your problems. 


CONGRESSMAN Bos SIKEs (Fla.): I 
shall be glad to hear from you or oth- 
er members of your League at any 


‘time on legislative matters of interest 


to you. Your attitude on the question 
of income tax plans will be borne in 
mind as we continue to study this sub- 
ject. 





League Meetings 
President B. C. Forbes of the In- 


vestors Fairplay League is now 
on a speechmaking tour which 
embraces these cities: 

May 11: Milwaukee, Wis. — Ro- 
tary Club luncheon; 
Better Business Bureau 
dinner. 

Beloit, Wis. — Kiwanis 
Club luncheon. 

Omaha, Neb. — Cham- 
ber of Commerce lunch- 
eon. 


Des Moines, Ia.— Cham- 
ber of Commerce lunch- 
eon. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Ad- 
vertising Club luncheon. 
St. Louis, Mo.—Adver- 


tising Club luncheon. 


May 12: 


May 13: 


May 14: 


May 17: 


May 18: 











Utica Meeting 


The Utica Observer-Despatch prints 
a lengthy report of “an address to the 
Exchange Club and members of the 
Lions, Rotary, Kiwanis and other ser- 
vice clubs, by B. C. Forbes, president 
of the Investors Fairplay League.” 

Utica Daily Press begins a two-col- 
umn report of the meeting thus: “If 
the Government continues to do most 
of the financing, the people of the U.S. 
can ‘kiss goodbye’ the private system 
of enterprise and the American way 
of life, B. C. Forbes, publisher of 
ForBes Magazine and president of the 
Investors Fairplay League, is con- 
vinced.” 

Sentences from letters since received: 

C. A. Proctor, Proctor and Co., In- 
vestment Securities, and head of the 
local group of investment firms, in 
forwarding a membership check: 

“The subject of your address will 
be discussed at a meeting of the in- 
vestment firms to be held in the near 
future, and it is within the realm of 
possibilities something worthwhile 
might result.” 

William E. Seavey, leading Utica 
lawyer: 

“What you said certainly made your 
audience think. They were a very well- 
educated and respectful crowd, com- 
posed, as I know, of men from the dif- 
ferent professions—brokers, ministers, 
lawyers—and high class business men. 
I watched the people in the audience 
and observed a very thoughtful and 
careful attention to what you said, 
which is really the highest compliment 
any audience can pay a speaker. 

“You have done the League and 
those who heard you a great deal of 
good.” 


Starving Our Railroads 


A League member writes urging 
that attention be drawn to this pas- 
sage from the elaborate annual report 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co.: 

“The most unfortunate part of the 
deferred maintenance problem is that 
the present tax law prevents our set- 
ting aside, out of current earnings, a 
proper reserve for future repairs. We 
are not allowed to save for this pur- 
pose the money that would normally 
be spent now for the repairs, if we 
were able to make them. 

“Eighty-one per cent. of this money 
which cannot be currently spent for 
normal maintenance must be paid out 
in taxes.” 
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NEW ANSWERS 
TO YOUR 


Building Problems 





esc construction or remodeling 
you may be planning, you can save 
time, labor, and critical materials by in- 
vestigating these new multiple - function 
products, developed by Celotex for war- 
time building. 

CEMESTO combines exterior and interior 
finish, plus insulation, in a complete fire- 
resistant wall unit . . . CELO-SIDING com- 
bines sheathing, insulation, and a mineral- 
ized exterior surface. 

CELO-ROCK WALL UNITS, composed of 
laminated layers of gypsum wall board, 
are made in two styles—one weather-sur- 
faced for exterior use, the other clear white 
for interiors. Both are strong, rigid, fire- 
resistant. 

Get full details from your Celotex deal- 


er, or write direct to The Celotex Corpo- 
ration, Chicago. 


CELOTEX 


ROOFING —INSULATING BOARD 
ROCK WOOL—GYPSUM WALLBOARD 
LATH— PLASTER-— ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 














CARBON COMPANY 


Eighty-Sixth Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors of Columbian Cerbon | 
Company have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable June 10, 1943, to stock- 
holders of record May 21, 1943, at | 
3P. M. 

GEORGE L. BUBB 


Treasurer 


















“CANADA DRY” 


Dividead Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, a Del- 
aware Corporation, held April 27, 1943, a 
dividend of fifteen cents (15¢) per share was 
declared, payable June 9, 1943, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business, May 26, 


1943, 
W. J. WILLIAMS, Secretary 








TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY | 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of 50 cents per share on the Company’s capital 
stock, payable June 15, 1943, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 1, 1943. 
H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 











Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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To avomD too much bullishness, it may be well to recall what seemed a risky 
prediction at a time when many believed that the market needed most a deep 
reaction. In Forses for Feb. 15, this conclusion was reached: 





“Therefore, a sizable reaction seems unlikely until the market develops such 
excesses as, say, a 5-point or greater upthrust in one session, with volume up 
around 3,000,000-share mark. Rails are worth following if that average tops 
31. Industrial average should reach 136-144.” 

D-J Industrial now is well within the 136-144 area, but has not yet scored 
5-point gain in one session. Volume has come close to our guess, and at top 
of long advance suggests that we are in the final stage of the first phase of what 
may be a long bull market. May yet see 144-146 for D-J Industrial and 40-41 


for rail average. 


But an eventual Summer sag seems an even better bet, with more dullness 
than acute weakness, in preparation for renewed rise in the Autumn. 


—J. G. Don ey. 





FoLLowinc the annual stockholders’ 
meeting of the Coca-Cola Co., the 
Board of Directors 
tendered a testi- 
monial luncheon 
to R. W. Wood- 
ruff on the com- 
pletion of 20 years 
since his assuming 
the presidency of 
the company on 
April 28, 1923. 
Mr. Woodruff is 
now chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Chairman Harrison Jones said: 
“If the 1923 record be taken as 100%, 
in 1942 the company’s sales had risen 
to 490%, its dividend outpayments to 
410% and its Federal taxes on income 
to 4,207%. 

Alfred P. Sloan Jr., chairman of 
General Motors, has been elected a di- 
rector of Kennecott Copper Corp. 





R. W. Woodruff 


H. W. Dodge, vice-president of the 
Texas Company, has been appointed 
District Director of the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War, covering the en- 
tire East Coast. 

Cyrus S. Eaton of Cleveland, in- 
vestment banker, and Henry J. Guild, 
president of Brightwater Paper Co., 
Adams, Mass., have been elected di- 
rectors of Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 

William H. Hickey has been elected 
president of the United Corporation. 

James T. Lee, recently elected presi- 
dent of Central Savings Bank of New 
York, has been elected a director of 
Chase National Bank. 

Frank A. DeBoos has been elected 
a director of Surety Savings and Loan 
Association, of Detroit. 

William I. Meyers, professor of 
Farm Finance at Cornell University, 
has been elected a trustee of Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


FORBES 
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By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


on a few stocks which still appear 
attractive—they have been previ- 
ously recommended at lower prices: 


ae ter ak is here presented 


HoupaILLe-HersHEY Cass “A.” 
This company is a leading manufac- 
turer of a diverse line of automobile 
accessory parts, including hydraulic 
shock absorbers, bumpers, tire and ig- 
nition locks, metal tire covers, water 
and oil pumps, crankshafts, camshafts 
and various similar items. Its line of 
thermostatic-automatic control shock 
absorbers is original equipment on all 
Ford cars. At the close of 1942, war 
production contracts amounted to 
$75,000,000. There is no funded debt. 
Class “A” shares, 173,500. Annual div- 
idend is $2.50, so that the yield at 37 
is 634%. Last year earnings were 
$9.49 per share. Working capital, $42 
per share. This stock must be redeemed 
at $45 plus accrued dividends not later 
than July 1, 1953. 


NaTionaL Leap Common. This com- 
pany, with subsidiaries, is a dominat- 
ing factor in the manufacture of a 
wide variety of products of which lead 
and tin are the basic elements. It manu- 
factures materials for painters, plumb- 
ers, printers, canners. Products are 
marketed under various trade-names of 
wide recognition. Management and 
finances are high-class. The stock ac- 
cordingly sells on a low-yield basis. 
The stock is now 16, and pays 50¢ 
annually. In the last bull market, which 
culminated in 1937, it sold at $44. At 
the close of 1942, current assets were 
$51,000,000, and current liabilities 
$15,000,000. Book value, $23 per 
share. The long-range outlook appears 
excellent. Last year’s earnings before 
special reserves (probably non-recur- 
ring) were $1.73 per share; after such 
reserves, 78¢. 





San Francisco, California 
April 29, 1943 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of California held today 
a dividend number 69 of 45 cents per share was 
declared payable June 15, 1943, to all stockholders 
of record as shown by the transfer books of the 
corporation _ San Francisco and New York at 
the close of susiness on May 15, 1943 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 





MAY 15, 1943 


Peopte’s Gas, Licut & Coke. At- 
tention has been called to this stock on 
several previous occasions. The com- 
pany supplies gas to Chicago and sur- 
rounding area. It is one of the few 
important utility stocks not split-up in 
the 1920’s. In fact, in the last 10 years, 
the consolidated debt has been reduced 
nearly $30,000,000, and net working 
capital increased from less than $1,- 
000,000 to about $10,000,000. Present 
capitalization: $66,000,000 funded 
debt, and 656,000 shares. Last year, 
after a depreciation charge of $3,000,- 
000, earnings amounted to $6.10 per 
share. A dividend of $4 was paid; 
hence the yield at $53 is 714%. Book 
value, $83. (In the 1929 boom, the 
stock advanced to $404.) 


SoutH Porto Rico Sucar. This 
company is the largest producer of re- 
fined sugar in both Porto Rico and 
Santo Domingo; about 60% of its 
output is from the latter island. For 
the year ended last September sales in- 
creased 130% over the previous year, 
to $21,000,000. Earnings were $6.90 
per share; dividend, $2.25. On Sep- 
tember 30 last, current assets were 
$22,000,000; current liabilities, $5,- 
000,000. Capitalization: 50,000 shares 
of 8% preferred and 745,700 com- 
mon. Book value, $36. This company 
is normally a steady earner and divi- 
dend payer. In view of the situation 
in Hawaii, the Philippines and Eu- 
rope, it should do well for the next 
few years anyway. Price, $26. 


SOUTHEASTERN GREYHOUND LINES. 
Operates bus service in Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Tennessee, Indi- 
ana, Alabama, Florida and Georgia. 
Capitalization consists of small issues 
of preferred stock and 254,000 com- 
mon. Last year’s earnings, $5.09 per 
share, including post-war refund; 
$3.99 excluding the refund. Dividend, 
$1.50. Around 19 the yield is 734%. 
Enormous volume of business is being 
done in the South today, and in the 
writer’s opinion the South will con- 
tinue to do excellent business after the 
war. This stock therefore appears to 
have merit. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


FOIL MELTING ICE 














.--- GET TANGIER 
DRINKS! 





Why let Melting Ice steal the 
sparkle from your drinks? Use 
Canada Dry Water. Its “PIN- 
POINT CARBONATION” —millions 
of tinier bubbles— 
keeps drinks alive 
to the last drop! 
And its special 
formula makes 
any drink taste 
better. 


WATER uz 


ITS “PIN-POINT CARBONATION” 




















' LASTS LONGER! 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


service one has to suffer a great 

deal that is hard to bear, but 
more often to experience a great deal 
of joy. But that joy can be real only if 
people look upon their life as a ser- 
vice, and have a definite object in life 
outside themselves and their personal 
happiness. —TOLsrTol. 


oe is a place of service, and in that 


The sages cannot be remote from 
life if their wine of wisdom is to have 
potency. —F. B. Rosinson. 


Action may not always bring hap- 
piness; but there is no happiness with- 
out action. —DIsRAELI. 


He who acknowledges a kindness 
has it still, and he who has a grateful 
sense of it has requited it. — CICERO. 


Think well of everybody. Take a 
broad, generous view of life and hu- 
manity in general. Soon you will find 
that your petty feelings, absurd fancies, 
and trivial grievances have been sup- 
planted by a host of broad, generous, 
optimistic thoughts. 

—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


Most of the critical things in life, 
which become the starting points of 
human destiny, are little things. 

—R. SMITH. 


What we see depends mainly on 
what we look for. —Joun LuBBock. 


Debt, grinding debt, whose iron face 
the widow, the orphan, and the sons of 
genius fear and hate; debt, which con- 
sumes so much time, which so cripples 
and disheartens a great spirit with 
cares that seem so base, is a preceptor 
whose lessons cannot be forgone, and 
are needed most by those who suffer 
from it most. —EMERSON. 


Do not attempt to do a thing unless 
you are sure of yourself; but do not 
relinquish it simply because someone 
else is not sure of you. 

—StewarT E. WHITE. 
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That can not be justice for you, 
which means an injustice to others. 

That can not be right for you, which 
inflicts a wrong upon others. 

That can not be true gain for you, 
which means a loss to others. 

That can not be real progress for 
you, which means degeneration for 
others. 

That can not be happiness and pros- 
perity for you, which means misery 
and poverty for others. 

—Wws. J. H. Boretcker. 


Most of us have a pretty clear idea 
of the world we want. What we lack 
is an understanding of how to go about 
getting it. —Hucu Gisson. 


Life is work, rest, and recreation, 
and depending on that “recreation” is 
the story of one’s success or failure. 

—Van AMBURGH. 


He who floats with the current, who 
does not guide himself according to 
higher principles, who has no ideal, 
no convictions—such a man is a mere 
article of the world’s furniture — a 
thing moved, instead of a living and 
moving being—an echo, not a voice. 

—AMIEL. 


No political dreamer was ever wild 
enough to think of breaking down the 
lines which separate the States and 
compounding the American people in- 
to one Common mass. 

—Curer Justice JoHN MARSHALL. 





A TEXT 
He that loveth silver shall 


not be satisfied with silver; 

nor he that loveth abundance 

with increase. 
EcciesiastTes 5:10. 


Sent in by Bacon High, Bloom- 
field, N. J. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 











“When the tumult and the shouting 
dies, and the Captains and the Kings 
depart,” and the screaming headlines 
in wartime newspapers have cloistered 
themselves in the condoning pages of 
history, there will be some who have 
gleaned from the fields of battle many 
things that will not die. Perhaps the 
best of these is lasting friendship and 
understanding. Friendships are born 
of a twinkle of an eye, and nursed with 
mutual enjoyment and with sorrow. 
They ripen fastest under the fire of a 
common enemy. Neither combinations 
of Greek letters nor oaths of fraternity 
can weld men together like the heat of 
battle. 

—Roy F. CHAaLKER, Yeoman 3rd Class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve. 


The law of work does seem utterly 
unfair—but there it is, and nothing 
can change it; the higher the pay in 
enjoyment the worker gets out of it, 
the higher shall be his pay in money 
also. —MarK Twain. 


Most powerful is he who has himself 
in his own power. —SENECA. 


From none but self expect applause. 
—Burron. 


TRIALS 


The trials we anticipate 
Are harder much to bear, 
Than bigger trials right at hand 
Which we may jointly share, 
For one brave soul who leads the 
way 
Gives courage to us all, 
And trials bravely faced at dawn 
Before the night prove small. 
—ALonzo NEWTON BENN. 


Present suffering is not enjoyable, 
but life would be worth little without 
it. The difference between iron and 
steel is fire, but steel is worth all it 
costs. —MattTsie D. BaBcock. 


A well-ordered life is like climbing 
a tower; the view halfway up is better 
than the view from the base, and it 
steadily becomes finer as the horizon 
expands. —WILLIAM LYON PHELPs. 


In matters of conscience, first 
thoughts are best; in matters of pru- 
dence, last thoughts are best. 

—RosertT HAL. 
7 
In response to many requests from readers, 


639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 


5. Army Signal Corps Photo 




















HOW MANY FIGHTING MEN 
IN THIS PICTURE? You see four... 


in the thick of battle . . . banking their lives on the me- 


: chanical fitness of this all-American “smoke-wagon.” 
e, Backing them up are the thousands of unseen workers 
ut * . — 
‘d on home production lines. Some shaped the intricate 
it parts of the armored patrol car’s engine. Others forged 
K. J the steel. These parts made by thousands of workers go 
into every tank, truck, jeep, plane, big gun or ship... are 
1g produced in hundreds of plants scattered clear across 
ra America, 
yn Yet each of these plants can count on a nearby, con- 
S. venient source for fine Texaco Industrial Lubricants ... 


on Texaco’s specialized engineering service ... from any 
one of more than 2300 Texaco wholesale supply points. 


L. THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY. 


CHICAGO 
May Building 


2600 North Shore Ave. 


NEW YORK 
Chanin Building 


122 East 42nd Street 
CANADA: 320 Bay St., Toronto 
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